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Art. I. An Effay on Genius. By Alexander Gerard, D. D. Profeffor of 
Divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, 8vo, 5s. fewed., Cadell. 
17742 | : 

F the fubje& of this treatife, or the reputation of the 

Author, fhould tempt any of that clafs of readers, whofe 
principal object is entertainment, to epen the book, they will 
probably, after turning over a few pages, and loading it with 
the damnatory epithets of dull, heavy, tedious, dry, and meta- 
phyfical, throw it by, and fend for fomething entertaining from the 
circulating library. And yet, we will rifk our credit with fuch 
readers fo far as to affert, what will doubtlefs appear to them 
ftrangely paradoxical, that this is one of the moft entertaining 
works we have lately met with. The defign is new; the fub- 
ject is curious and interefting ; the inveftigation is purfued with 
great accuracy and penetration ; and the expreffion is perfpi- 
cuous and elegant. On thele grounds, we venturé to promife 
much pleafure from this work to fuch readers as have learned 
to think, ) | 

The beft proof. we can give, that this eulogium is not exag- 
gerated, will be to lay before our readers the following abitratt 
or fummary of the train of inveftigation which the Author has 
followed in treating ow the fubjeCt of Genius. 

The work confifts of three parts: the firft treats concerning 
the nature of Genius ; the fecond points out the general fources 
of the varieties of Genius ; the third confiders its feveral kinds. 

Part I. Genius is not the fame thing with capacity, which is 
common to al] who unite in any tolerable degree judgment, 
memory, and induftry. Genius is properly the faculty of in- 
vention, or the power of making new difcoveries, and-produ- 
cing original works: the degree of this faculty is always judged 
to be proportioned to the novelty, difficulty, or dignity of the 
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invention. Improvements in {ciences or arts difplay genius 39 
much as original difcoveries. 

Invention being the criterion of Genius, the next inquiry Is, 
what power of the mind it is that qualifies a man for invention ? 
This can neither be fenfe nor memory. Imagination is the 
creative power. By tranfpofing, varying, and compounding 
our pergeptions, it produces numberlefs combinations that are 
wholly new. Invention is then to be referred folely to this 
faculty. Senfe and memory fupply materials; judgment ob- 
ferves relations, infers conclufions, and correéts the fuggeftions 
of fancy ; but imagination alone invents, or produces genius. 

The operations of imagination are chiefly performed by the 
power of affociation. To this power we muft therefore refer 
the origin of genius. Where there is true genius, the exertions 
of the imagination will be comprehenfive, regular, aclive,; Com- 
bining ideas and images in endlefs variety, without following 
the track of memory ; connecting ideas in their proper order 
and relation to the leading defign; pafling with great rapidity 
through all poffible views of the ideas which prefent 
themfelves, and with facility making a great variety of arrange- 
ments, till that occurs which beft fuits the defign. Invention 
and genius likewife comprehends a power of taking an exten- 
five view of ideas already aflociated, as they tend to one point, 
and are connected in one whole. That elevation and warmth 
of fancy whichis ftyled enthufiafm, always accompanies genius. 
The mind purfues its affociations with eagernefs, views its ideas 
as arich treafure with delight and confcious pride, and triumphs 
in the profpect of forming * it knows not what excelling 
things.’ ‘This ardour improves the operations of genius, by 
giving vigour to the aflociating power, and keeping the atten- 
tion clofely fixed on the fubjeét. 

Genius cannot attain perfection, unlefs it be united with a 
found and piercing judgment. It was this which enabled the 
Yreat geniufes of antiquity to produce works without the aid of 
rules, which have been the foundation of fyftems, and rules of 
criticifm in all fucceeding ages. The utmott exertion of judg- 
ment is neceflary, in forming the plan of any work, and difpof- 
ing its feveral parts; it muft be employed through the whole 
execution, and mutt at laft review, correét, and finifh the piece. 
The determinations of judgment will often be of ule, to put the 
imagination into a new track, and enable it to extend its views. 
The ufe of topics and common places in invention is founded on 
this principle. 

The greateft works of genius {pring at firft from fingle per- 
ception, perhaps accidentally raifed in the mind. Imagination 
is always fet on work by fenfe or memory; and even when. 
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enius creates conceptions of its own, they are all combinations 
of ideas which thefe had previoufly fuggefted. 

Part II. Of the general fources of the varieties of Genius. 

The origin of the varieties of genius is chiefly to be fought 
for in the feveral modes of affociation which the imagination 
employs in its operations, ’ 

The qualities or relations of ideas which fit them to be aflo- 
ciated, are fimple or compound. The fimple are principally 
three, refemblance, contrariety, vicinity. ‘The compound are 
chiefly, co-exi/tence, the relation of caufe and effect, and order. 

Affociation is aided by habit and by paffion. The ideas which 
habit has rendered familiar are more eafily introduced by any 
prefent perception, than others equally related to that per- 
ception, but which we are little accuftomed to think upon. 
Habit renders us more apt to be affedted by one of the aflociat- 
ing qualities than by others: it makes the fame aflociating 
quality more ready to operate on the imagination after one par- 
ticular manner than after another; and it produces a union bee 
tween perceptions not otherwife related. Pajfion has a power- 
ful effet on affociation. Some ideas are intimately connected 
with a paffion as its obje€t or caufe, or what fupports and gra- 
tifies it; and thefe ideas force themfelves upon the mind while 
it is under the influence of the paffion, Different ideas, in 
different refpects connected with the fame paffion, are by turns 
fuggefted ; but fuch as are altogether foreign from it are rejected, 
and fuch only dwelt upon as have a real or fancied connexion 
with it. Paffion therefore chiefly employs thofe aflociating 
qualities which will lead it but to a fmall diftance from its ob- 
je&t, fuch as refemblance, vicinity, co-exiftence, and the rela 
tion of caufe and effect. 

Affociation is not produced fo effectually by recollection as by 
fenfation: the train of thought therefore produced by the latter, 
will be different from that produced by the former. Afflocia- 
tion is alfo fufceptible of variety from the combination of the 
aflociating principles. Habit and paffion, refemblance and 
contiguity may be united; and hereby the force of aflociation 
{trengthened. 

Each principle of affociation is in itfelf capable of receiving 
different forms or modifications. Vicinity admits of degrees, 
Kefemblance differs in degree, and in kind. Contrariety in 
fome cafes, implies only great difference, in others, that one 
thing is the negation of another, and in others, that objects 
produce oppofite effects. Co-exiftence takes place, when qua- 
lities or parts are united in one whole; or are common to feve- 
ral individuals; or where there is, or has been, a temporary 


‘union between the qualities and their fubje&, Caufe and effeét 


aflumes an infinite variety of forms; fome nearer, others more 
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remote; fome more, others lefs, obvious. Order refpects 
place, time, nature, and uniformity of figure. All thefe dif- 
tinét forms of the affociating principles, produce correfpondent 
peculiarities in the exertions of genius, which are regulated by 
them. 

In almoft every man, fome one of the affociating principles is 
predominant. This mutt be ultimately refolved into the original 
conftitution of different minds, Whichfoever of the afloci- 
ating principles is predominant, it will give a peculiar caft to 
the genius. The fame is true with refpect to the different 
combinations and modifications of thefe principles. The great 
divifions of genius commonly arife from the prevalence of one 
principle of affociation over another; and the more minute va- 
rieties from the prevalence of different modifications. Yet thefe 
modifications are fometimes fo diffimilar, that the predominance 
of one over another produces a difference of genius, as great as 
could be produced by the predominance of principles totally 
diftin&. The natural hiftorian and the poet both employ re- 
femblance as their medium of aflociation, but in different ways. 
The peculiar form of genius alfo depends upon the degree of 
force with which the other principles of aflociation co-operate 
w.th that which predominates. 

Diverfity of genius farther arifes from different degrees of 
flexibility or pliablenefs in the imagination. This confifts ina 
capacity of being equally impreffed with diffimilar deligns, and 
employing different affociating principles with equal vigour ; 
making each in its turn predominant, as the nature of the fub- 
jet requires. Hence the fame perfon will write in a different 
manner on the fame fubjeét at different times, and acquit him- 
felf equally well on different fubjects. 

Farther, to account for the diverfities of genius, we muft ob- 
ferve the varieties which take place in the other faculties from 
which it receives affiftance. Ademory in retaining fimple per- 
ceptions is fubject to variations, from length of time, the nature 
of the object, and the degree of attention. Memory employs 
the fame aflociating powers with imagination; and their ope- 
rations are almoft always intermingled. The chief perfeCtions 
of memory are, that it be eafily fufceptible of impreffions ; te- 
nacious of what it has received; diftin@t, to exhibit ideas in 
their proper order; and ready, in calling them forth. The 
different degrees in which thefe excellencies prevail, will have 
an effect on the produGions of genius. The peculiar turn of 
memory will affect genius, by determining in many inftances 
the idea from which it fhall fet out in invention, and the nature 
and connexion of the ideas afterwards fuggefted. 

Judgment is employed on truth and beauty. Men differ in 
the degree in which they exercife the fame {pecies of judgment, 
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or in the fpecies which they moft readily exercife. Judgment 
differs in its operations according to the degree of vigour with 
which attention is employed, the diftinétnefs and readinefs 
with which memory fupplies materials, and the acutenefs with 
which the reafoning faculty deduces conclufions. Judgment 
employed on beauty is called tafte; and confifts in the united 
exercife of the reafoning faculty, and the internal fenfes. A 
correct tafte, regulating the productions of genius, will carry 
them towards perfection. 

Part III, Of the feveral kinds of genius. 

The kinds of genius are moft conveniently dittinguifhed 
according to the nature of the object about which it is eme 
ployed, or the endto which it is adapted. Thefe may be re- 
duced to two, the difcovery of truth, and the production of 
beauty. Genius is then the power of invention either in fcience 
or in the arts, either of truth or beauty. 

Some difference between genius for fcience and the arts arifes 
neceflarily from the diverfity of their ends. Scientific genius 
employs the powers of aflociation in fearch of appearances and 
relations to eftablifh truth. Genius for the arts exhibits fuch 
ebjeGs and relations as are adapted to pleafe the tafte. The 
philefopher obferves and defcribes minutely all the appearances 
of his objects, which can forward his inveftigation: the artift 
catches only fuch general appearances as are moft ftriking. A 
genius for fcience therefore is formed by penetration, a genius 
for the arts by brightne/; : thefe are their general characters. 

Both thefe imply a great extent and compafs of imagination, 
but of different kinds. Penetration requires an imagination 
that can dwell long and fteadily on one object, or on thofe 
clofely connected with it, and obferve accurately thofe quali- 
ties which are the leaft obvious. Brightnefs of imagination 
makes every prefent object fuggeft a multitude of ideas, and 
hurries the mind quickly from one thing to another not very 
clofely connected with it, and thus enables a man to exhibit a 
great variety and quick fucceffion of objects adapted to pleafe. 

The peculiar predominancy of fome of the aflociating prin- 
ciples contributes to form penetration, and of others, bright- 
nefs of imagination. Some relations of things lead the mind 
more quickly, and ta a greater diftance, from thefe things, than 
others: the former favours brightnefs, the latter penetration. 
Some qualities lay a foundation for relations between one ob- 
jet and many others, and thereby produce a rapid fucceffion : 
other qualities do not form obvious connexions with different 
objects, but confine the attention, and lead the mind to exa- 
mine one object in a variety of lights. From hence it will 
appear, that the relations of caufation and co-exiftence are the 
fources of affociation beft fuited to fcience, thofe of refem- 
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blance, vicinity, contrariety, to the arts. As therefore the 
former or the latter principles of aflociation are predominant, a 


man’s genius is adapted to form the philofopher or the artiit, 


The predominant affociating principle renders the inferior 
principles fubfervient to it. In the arts, they are all in fubor- 
dination to refemblance; in the fciences, to caufation and co- 
exiftence, The prevailing principle likewife difpofes the mind 
to be moft eafily affeted by thofe modifications of the fubordi- 
nate, which are moft co-incident with it and fitteft to promote 
its defign. The philofopher chiefly obferves fuch refemblances 
as refpe& caufe and effect; while the artift employs caufation 


only with a view to enliven his fubject. 


In {cientific inveftigation, genius is not aided, but obftructed 
in its progrefs by paflion: in the arts, fenfibility and paflion 


ought to have a confiderable power over the imagination, 


In the two kinds of genius imagination is differently affifted 
by memory. Ic muft perform its office with the utmoft fide- 
hty in {cientific refearches ; pointing out phenomena already 
Obierved, and truths already proved. In the arts, it is of no 
confequence that the picture fhou!d be an exaét copy of any 
archetype in the memory ; the effect is often greater where this 
is notthe cafe. An exact refemblance of the neareft connection 
cf things is neceflary in philofophy ; in the arts the memory is 


chiefly employed on feparate objects, or flight connections. 
Great powers of judgment are of importance in fcience 


to 


enable us to make a proper ufe of the conceptions which ima- 
gination fuggefts, and to draw new and juft conclufions from 
tacts. Jn the arts a lefs degree of accuracy in judging of truth 
may be fufficient, A very nice and accurate judgment often 
checks the efforts of genius in the arts, and fubftitutes an in- 


tipid correétnefs in the room of bold invention, 


Boe tafte or the judgment of beauty is effential to genius for 
the arts. It reftrains, regulates, and di:eéts the fancy: its de- 
cilions fuggefls new trains of ideas connected with them, Sen- 
libility of tafte gives a {trong feeling of every beauty or ble- 
mifh; elegance of tafte points out latent beauties, and adds 
novelty to grace; correctnefs of tafite prevents the faults of a 


wild and unchattifed fancy. 


The exertions of genius in the fciences have in their nature 

a fedatenefs, gravity, and authority: in the arts they have a 
fprightlinefs, gaiety, and impetuofity ; becaufe fentiment aad 
aflion is concerned in the Jatter and not inthe former. Hence 
the different kinds of genius give a different catt to the whole 


chareéter. 


‘The power of execution is eflential to genius for the arts. 
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ome poflefs this without any powers of invention: on the 
ontrary, there may bedegrees of invention, without a capacity 
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of correfpondent execution ; but both are neceflary to complete 
the artift. Though this power may be in part acquired by 
ftudy and habit, it requires a precife and definite perception of 
anv effect before it is produced, and a quick difcernment of the 
ecfieft and beft means to be employed in communicating ideas. 

From the whole it appears, that there are in hunn nature 
feveral diftinct powers of aflociation, each capable of various 
modifications ; from whence mult neceflarily arife varieties of 
genius. The different kind of genius are not however gene 4 
incompatible. Great flexibility, with a moderate fancy will 
produce a little genius in various. departments ; joined with a 
finer imagination it will enable a man to diftinguifh himfelf in 
feveral ways. But, when a perfon unites in himfelf different 
kinds of genius, it will be generally found that he excells only in 
one department, and that in others his genius is ofan inferior 
order. 

‘ In the fubject to which his genius is moft adapted, it exerts it- 
felf with vigour; it follows the aflociating principle which is 
naturally prevalent. In the fubje€t to which it is lefs adapted, it 
operates more heavily ; it follows an aflociating principle which 
is by foreign caufes forced into a temporary predominance. 
The effects of genius in the former cafe, are like fruits fuitable 
to the climate, which attain their perfect flavour ; in the latter 
they are like fruits raifed by artificial heat in a climate not pro- 
per for them, which remain infipid and never reach their full 
maturity. Under the guidance of the principle of aflociation 
naturally predominant, the other principles operate with fuch 
alacrity as fubjects fhew in ferving their rightful king; under 
the guidance of any other principle, their operation refembles 
the {piritlefs backwardnefs with which a people obey an ufurper 
or a conqueror.’ 

In the preceding abftra&t we have taken notice of feveral of 
our Author’s remarks on memory, judgment, &c. which ap- 
pear to us to have been rather adeviation from his main defign ; 
and which might perhaps have been omitted in the work, with- 
out at all diminifhing the perfpicuity or conclufivenefs of the 
general inveftigation. 

From this fummary, and ftill more fully from the perufal of 
the work itfelf, it will, we doubt not, appear to the judicious 
reader, that Dr. Gerard has contributed materially to the im- 
provement of that important fcience, the knowledge of human 
nature, by unfolding the operations of the mind in works of 
genius; by fhowing in what manner genius is the offspring 
of imagination, and is direéted and aided by judgment and me- 
mory ; by tracing the various appearances of genius up to their 
refpective fources in the different kinds and modifications of 
affociation, and in the varieties of judgment and memory ; and 
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by applying thefe general principles to explain the caufes of the 
diverfities of genius, as it is employed on the fciences or on the 
arts. 

But befide the merit which this work has in common with 
all fuccefsful inveftigations of the powers and operations of 
the human mind, that it opens a curious and interefting train 
of fpeculation to the philofopher; we apprehend it may have 
the merit of utility beyond moft other publications of this kind, 
We find from experience, that the principles of affociation are 
in fome degree under the government of volition ; and that it is 
in a man’s power to employ one or other of thefe at pleafure. 
Since therefore the varieties of genius chiefly depend on the 
nature of the aflociating principle which is predominant, and 
the manner in which this, and the other fubordinate powers of 
affociation are exerted; may it not be poffible for a man, by the 
judicious direétion of the affociating principles, according to 
the theory eftablifhed in this work, to produce material varia- 
tions and improvements in his genius? Though the maxim, 
Poeta nafcitur, be allowed to be juft, do not thefe fpeculations 
lead us to queftion whether it fhould be added, non fit? At 
Jeaft the inquiry feems worth purluing ; and if it appear as ime 
portant to our judicious Author as it does to us, it will probably 
be purfued with fuccefs. 

In the fecond edition the Dodtor will doubtlefs corre& the 
following errata: 

Page 104. ‘ If a philofopher /hou/d ! were to] deduce any phe- 
nomenon from a known caufe, by a procefs oppofite to what we 
have obferved in fimilar cafes, we wou/d [fhould] fufpe&, &c. 

P. 142. ‘ Cuftom has beftowed upon them an indifloluble-con- 
neCtion ; and the mott ignorant /carce imagine that they have any 
conneéiion { fcarce'y imagine, that they have xo conneétion] except 
that which cuftom has beftowed. 

P. 170, * It tends to—cau/e the mind run [to run]. 

P. 256.  caufing one [to} bring others. 

P. 265. ¢a perfon /hould [| would] have no power. 

P. 398. * Without its being im the ufe of interpefing [accuftomed 
to interpofe] its judgment. 

We will conclude this article with the following beautiful 
fimiles, which (with many others interfperfed through the 
work) fhow that our Author has no inconfiderable command 
over the affociating principle chiefly employed in the arts, re- 
femblance ; as the whole performance proves him to be a great 
matter of that which is principally ufed in fcience, the relation 
of caufe and effec. 

‘ As acutenels of fmell carries a dog along the path of the 
game for which he fearches, and fecures him againft the danger 
of quitting it for another {cent; {o regularity of imagination 
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Jeads the man of genius into thofe tracks where the proper ideas 
lurk, and not only enables him to difcover them, but by a kind 
of inftin@ive infallibility prevents him from turning afide to 
wander in improper roads, or to fpend his time in the con- 
templation of unappofite ideas, As the bee extracts from fuch 
flowers as can fupply them, the juices which are proper to be 
converted into honey, without lofing its labour in fipping thofe 
juices which would be pernicious, or in examining thofe vege- 
tables which are ufelefs ; fo true genius difcovers at once the 
ideas which are conducive to its purpofe, without at all thinking 
of fuch as are unneceflary, or would obftruét it.’ s. 





Art. Il. The Adminifiration of the Britifh Colonies. Part the Second. 
Wherein a Line of Government between the fupreme Jurifdiction 
of Great Britain and the Rights of the Colonies is drawn, and a 
Plan of Pacification is fuggefted, &c. By Thomas Pownal, late 
Governor, &c. of Maffachufetts-Bay and South-Carolina. 8vo. 
zs. 6d. Walter. 1774. 


UR Author inthe firft part of this work *, confidered the 

relations between Great Britain and the Colonies ; proceed- 
ing, as he obferves, from § thofe principles, by the vigour of 
which, all free communities are governed within themfelves, to 
the examination and difcuffion of the external relation in which 
the colonies, as communities of Englifhmen in partibus exteris, 
{tood to the fovereign power of the kingdom of Great Britain.’ 
And purfuing ¢ this inquiry by an analyfis of the circumftances 
under which they emigrated, and the principles on which thefe 
communities were in fact fettled,’ he found them to be ¢ de fad?o 
F de jure counties palatine, eftablifhed on the precedent of the 
county palatine of Durbam.’ And then by an examination of the 
procedure of the realm of England towards thefe kind of princi 
palities, he found they * were bound to perform towards the empire 
of England all fervices which arife from the duty of fubordinate 
parts of it, to maintain the union, fafety, and vitality of the wholes 
Yet that in the cafe of aids and fubfidies which are of free will, 
they could not in the ftri& legal acceptation of their rights, be 
bound by the gifts and grants of the reprefentatives of the realm 
not reprefenting them,’ and he * produced cafes wherein, when 
they excepted to the being thus bound, they were held excufed 
and free therefrom.’ And as government had afterwards ad- 
mitted thefe principalities to a reprefentation in parliament, he 
from this precedent endeavoured to recommend an ‘ union of 
ail the parts of the Britifh dominions into a one whole, an orga- 
nized body, animated by a free will extending to all” And 
this he recommended as the only means of preventing ¢ an Ame- 
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vican union, diftin&t from, and independent of Great Britain.’ 
Our Author prefumes, that the people of America would at one 
time have been pleafed with a reprefentation in the Britifh par- 
liament, and in fupport of this opinion, he cites a letter, (printed 
at large) from Dr. Franklin to the late Governor Shirley, written 
December 22, 1754, in anfwer to a propofal made to him on 
that fubject by the Governor. We are likewife favoured with 
the following opinion of the late Mr. Grenville, on the fame 
fubjeét, in a letter from that ftatefman to Governor Pownal, 
dated * Wotton, July 17, 1768.’ 

‘© As to the great queftion of our parliament’s granting to 
America a competent number of reprefentatives to fit in our 
houfe of commons, you are no ftranger to the declarations I 
repeatedly made in the houfe at the time when the repeal of the 
ftamp-acét was agitated; that if fuch an application fhould be 
properly made by the colonies to parliament, in the fame man- 
nianner as thofe which were made from Chefter and Durham, 
and probably irom Wales, it would, in my opinion, be zntitled 
to the moft ferious and favourable confideration. 1 continue ftill in 
the fame fentiments ; but J am much afraid that neither the people 
of Great Britain nor thofe of America are fuffictentl; apprifed of the 
danger which threatens beth, from the prefent flate of things, to 
adopt a meafure to which beth the one and the other feem indifpofed.”” 
——‘ The fulleft conviction of its neceflity, and the hearty 
concurrence both of the government and people are indifpen- 
fably neceflary to fet fo great a machine in motion, as that of 
uniting all the out-lying parts of the Britifh dominions into 
one fyftem,” 

Our Author fuppofing the people of America to be now as 
little difpofed to the union in queftion, as thoie of Great Bri- 
tain, and confequently defpairing of this his otherwife favourite 
meafure, proceeds in this fecond part of his work, to form a line 
between the fapremacy of parliament and the rights of the 
colonies on a different bafis; and this he propofes as a line of 
pacification.—* If we are to treat, fays he, there muft be fome 
line to which our negociations are co have reference : if we are 
to fight, there muit be fome line which fhall bound and be the 
end even of our victories.’ And as the foundation of this part 
of his work, he maintains that ‘ if {tates permitting or promo- 
ting emigrations, fuffer the emigrants to fettle on lands belong- 
ing to other ftates, they fuffer the allegiance of fuch emigrants 
to be transferred to that ftate.’—* If they fuffer them to fettle 
in locts vacuis, and to acquire a feparate dominium, they then 
fuffer them to become a community /ui juris;—which was the 
precife cafe of the Grecian colonies.’—* But if thefe colonifts 
fettle on Jands which, in partibus exteris, are (according to the 
ufage and law of nations) the dominions of that ftate from 
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whence they came forth ; then, although thefe colonifts fhould 
be permitted to form feparate and diftinct communities, ta 
eftablifh governments having fovereign jurifdiction within the 
limits of their own corporation; yet being fettled on the lands, 
and within the dominions, although external dominions of the 
parent ftate ; thefe colonies remain under a certain relation of 
allegiance to its general and fupreme imperium.’ And this late 
ter he gives as a defcription of the ftate and circumftances of the 
colonies in America, taking it for granted, that the lands on 
which they are fettled were, prior to fuch fettlement, part of 
the dominion and property of the realm of England: a propofi- 
tion which, with regard to the more ancient colonies, we think 
cannot be proved. For it is univerfally acknowledged that di/- 
covery, the only title that any European {tate could allege to the 
lands of America, affords no juft claim to any but dereliZ or 
uninhabited lands, which thofe of America were not. It had 
indeed been fuggefted by papal ingenuity, in more fuperftitious 
ages, that grace was the only juft foundation of dominion; that 
Chriftians alone had a right to inherit the earth; and that un- 
believing nations ought to be regarded as unjuft poffeflors of the 
countries where their Creator had placed them. And fuch were 
the pretences on which Pope Eugene the Fourth, in 1440, 
granted Africa to Alphonfo king of Portugal; and on the fame 
pretences, Pope Alexander the Sixth, and feveral European 


‘ princes, afterwards difpofed of the countries of America,—But 


all diftin@tions between the temporal rights of chriftian and infidel 
nations having been long fince éxploded, it may, we think, be 
fafely affirmed, that the ftates of Europe by whom the firft 
grants of American territory were made, had neither in equity, 
nor in the Jaws of nature or of nations, any right to make fuch 
difpofals. And we have abundant evidence, that the firft Eng- 
lifh emigrants to America, confidered their refpe@tive grants 
from the crown, not as valid titles to the foil of that country, 
but as inftruments affording a kind of nominal fanétion, or ag 
they termed it, a right of pre-emption, under which they might 
afterwards, without moleftation, proceed to acquire a reqa/ title, 
from the original natives, by purchafe, treaty, fettlement, and 
cultivation. 

Having thus loofened our Author’s foundation, the fuper- 
ftruture refting upon it might eafily be overthrown—but being 
convinced that his work has been undertaken from benevolent 
motives, we fhall avoid /uch violence, and proceed to review the 
building itfelf, 

‘Taking it for granted, therefore, that the colonies were fet- 
tled on territories belonging to the realm, and confequently 
that they ought to be fubordinate to its fupreme authority, our 
Author proceeds to fix the precife limits of this fubordination 
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by a definition of what he terms colonial government. This, he 
fays, * fo far as it refpects the acts of the colony operating 
within its own jurifdiction, on its own body, and in matters 
refpeGiing its own rights only, is internal, and as fuch, and fo 
far forth, is abfolute and fovereign ;’ but, ¢ on the other hand, 
the fupreme fovereign power of the mother country, hath a 
right to actuate and cxert even up to the very bounds of the 
line of the jurifdiction of the colonies, provincial or external go- 
vernment ;’ (by which he underftands a government depending 
on force) ‘to make all regulations whatfoever, and to impofe 
all fuch duties and cuftoms on the tranfit of goods, paffing the 
boundaries of its jurifdiction, as the ceconomy and neceflities of 
the ftate fhall require.” And he afterwards limits the bounda- 
ries of colonial jurifdiction, within /ow water mark in their re- 
fpe€tive harbours, &c. Whatever pafles this mark he fubjedts 
to taxation or confifcation at the pleafure of parliament, and 
thus deprives the colonifts of the benefits not only of the /ea, 
which has been deemed the common property of mankind, but allo of 
the rivers and harbours belonging to their own peculiar jurif- 
didtions. And yet he has no where given us any fatisfactory 
seafon or authority for making this precife limitation at the 
point of low water, or indeed at any other determinate boun- 
dary. _ Narrow however as thefe Jimitations are, all the free- 
dom and fecurity which our Author at firft beftowed on the co- 
lonifts within thofe limits, are perfectly annihilated by another 
part of his fyftem, where ne maintains, that in extraordinary 
cafes, and whenever the colonies exceed the proper limits of 
obedience, parliament has a right to interpofe and fuperfede 
their refpective governments, even fo far as to govern them by 
force, and totranfport fuppofed offenders from America to Great 
Britain for tvial and punifhment. Qn thefe propofitions (par- 
Jiament alone having a right to judge of the expediency of fuch 
interpofittons) all thofe acts which are now oppofed as grievous 
by the colonies, and every other which may be hereafter enaCted, 
wil} be juftifiable; and therefore we may conclude that our 
Author’s * plan of pacification’ will not pacify the people of Ame- 
nica ; at leaft, not until they fhall have abandoned thofe prin- 
ciples which fupport their prefent oppofition.—Suppofing thea 
that this plan fhould not be acceptable, no other, according 
to our Author, * remains than either that the colonies be ad- 
mitted into the parliament of Great Britain by a general Britith 
union, or that they have a parliament of their own under an 
American union.’ —* There is (fays he) no other part in the 
alternative than that they be put either in the fituation of Scot- 
land or in that of /reland.’ 

The reft of our Author’s performance confifts chiefly of re- 
marks on the Peaonfylvania inftructions, which are cenfurcd as 
far 
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far as they oppofe his ideas of colonial government. He has, 
however, delivered fome good obfervations, though we cannot 
adopt his general fyftem, which feems to belittle more than a 
creature of imagination; as no inftance of colonial government, 
{uch as he has defcribed it, ever exifted, that we recolle&, in 
any nation either ancient or modern: nor has he alleged any 
thing analogous to it, except the fupremacy of the Deity and the 


fuppofed free-will of mankind. | B.... 





Art. Ill. 4 new Syftem of Hufbandry. From Experiments never be- 
fore made public. With Tables thewing the Expence and Profit 
of each Crop. How to flock Farms to the beft Advantage. How 
the Crops are to follow each other by Rotation, Of Trench- 
plowing, fhewing how to raife good Crops without Manure. On 
breeding and feeding Cattle. Of a new-difcovered cheap Food 
for Cattle. A Defcription of a moft valuable moving Sheep-houfe 
for eating Turnips on the Ground. Of Cabbage Hufbandry. Of 
the naked Wheat, &c. Of all Sorts of Manures, Marles, &c. 
With choice Receipts for the Cure of all Sorts of Cattle. By C. 
Varo, Efq. The Fourth* Edition. 8vo. 3 Vols. 15s. Boards. 
Bew. 1774. 

N the introdudiion, the Author informs us, that what is here 

offered to the Public, is merely a compendium and abftraéct 
of matters of fact, of perfonal experiments and obfervations, for 

a number of years; and that he hath here delivered the pro- 

duét of what he has gleaned, with the varying allowances and 

re{pective inftructions, touching the difference of climate, cul- 
ture, and foil. 

Mr. Varlo firft treats of a method of Trench-plowing [or 
turning one furrow upon another} by which, he affirms, * any 
fort of ground may be kept in perpetual good order, fo as to 
produce good and clean crops for ever, without any other af- 
fiftance of fallow or manure than what itfelf produces.’—* Any 
common plow, without altering, will turn the fir? furrow, and 
all that is wanted in the next [for there muft be two plows 
ufed at the fame time] is only to add to the mould-board a caft- 
off board, in order to raife the /econd furrow over the firft.’— 
The manner of making this addition to the plow, he parti- 
cularly defcribes, and fays it may be done for fix-pence: we 
look in vain, however, for a fatisfactory confirmation of all 
this, on the authority of EXPERIENCE, which is here wanting. 

Chap. v. explains the advantages of the Author’s new-ine 
vented fheep-houfes, for eating turnips in the field. The fize 





* The former Editions were never (ftriftly fpeaking) publifoed, any 
otherwife than by /u/cription ; and were chiefly fold by the Author, 
and his agents, in their peregrinations round the country. | 
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of thefe houfes is 16 feet by 12. They are made of deals, have 
no floor, but are furnifhed with a rack and manger, into which 
the turnips are put for the fheep to eat; and the houfes are 
moved [for they run upon caftors] from one part of the field to 
another, as occafion requires. Each houfe is calculated to hold 
20 fheep, and will coft about 21. 13s. an expence not to be 
thought of by the proprietor of the numerous flocks which are 
kept in our preat fheep-counties. 

In the fubfequent chapters he treats of the different forts, 
and proper management, of turnips and cabbages, as winter 
food for cattle.—We alfo meet with receipts for a pickle to 
prevent the fly from deftroying young turnips ; and for a com- 
pound manure to improve land, and to prevent the red or cut- 
worm, and flug, from deftroying green corn. A quantity of 
this manure, fufficient for an acre, may be made for about ten 
fhillings: thus—of foot, afhes, and lime, two bufhels each ; 
bay-falt, two ftone ; train-oil, one gallon; and the fame quan- 
tity of any kind of urine. If it is intended to prevent damage 
from flugs, or other vermin, you may add two pounds ef ful- 
phur, and two quarts of gall [if it can be got from the but- 
chers: but if intended as manure only, thefe two laft-men- 
tioned ingredients may be omitted. This compofition may be 
applied as a top-dreffing for any fort of land or crop, and will 
improve it [accordimg to Mr. Varlo] * beyond conception.’ ° 

An eafy method to prevent the rot in fheep, we are here 
told, is to give each fheep a fpoonful of dry falt, once a 
week, when a rotting feafon is apprehended. When the fheep 
are a little ufed to it, they will lick it up, of themfelves, if 
laid upon flat ftones in different parts of the pafture, without 
any farther trouble, 

The Author (ch, xx.) treats of feeding cattle ; and propofes 
a cheap food for that purpofe, viz. linfeed-oil and bran, mixed ; 
the quickeft feeding, he fays, that a beaft can poffibly take. 
© If the cattle be fmall, give each two pecks of bran a-day, 
divided into three feeds, which will ferve morning, noon, and 
night. Into each peck put half a pint of linfeed-oil, and mix 
it well. ‘The cattle will eat it very greedily ; and it feeds them 
paft conception; they muft have what hay they will eat, but 
that will not be much.’—He adds, that five gallons of oil, 
which will coft about 17s. 6d. with bran in proportion, will 
fatten a beaft fooner, and more effectually, than five pounds 
expended in any other food whatever, This food, it feems, is 
remarkable for laying on tal/ow,—but what fort of beef it will 
produce, is not faid. 

He next treats of ditching, planting, and draining, in a man- 
mer that ri afford fome ufeful inftructions to the praGtical far- 
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in thofe particulars, efpecially the laft: his invention of 

ee calls : pipe-drain, promiling to be of great utility, in 
ils. 

sar yrs xxvi. we meet with fome pertinent remarks 
upon the old broad-caft hufbandry, compared with what 
the Author calls his own new mathematical hufbandry 3; in which 
corn-feeds or plants may be fet at regular diftances, by means 
of a new-invented machine ; the conftruction and ufe of which 
he explains, at great length, in the 27th chapter ;—to which 
we refer the inquifitive reader, for farther information, in re- 
gard to a method of hufbandry, feemingly too mathematical for 
common practice. eed 

Chap. i. of vol. ii. the Author here gives into the very quef- 
tionable opinion that fmutty wheat is occafioned by a worm at 
the root, which is frequently the cafe where hot frefh dung is 
ufed as manure; this he therefore greatly difapproves, as fur- 
nifhing a proper nidus for fuch deftructive worms. Inftead of 
dung, he advifes the farmer'to enrich his Jand by more fre- 
quent plowings, as the beft prefervative againit the fmut : and 
as a farther fecurity againft the abovementioned malady, he re- 
commends a pickle wherein to fteep the feed. 

As Mr. Varlo profefles to have travelled over many parts of 
the three kingdoms ; he gives us, in the next four chapters, a 
detail of the obfervations he had made on the different natures 
of the foil, as well as the prices of land, labour, and viétuals, 
in various parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; 
in the courfe of which he touches on many fubjeéts_neceffary 
for a farmer to be acquainted with.—lIf his remark, that * there 
is no greater fign of an improving country than the rife of Ja- 
bour and eatables,’ be well founded, we may congratulate our 
own country on its prefent high advancement in both thofe kinds 
of improvement, beyond the example of former times ! 

Chapters vii.—x. treat of the management of beans and 
peas.—And in the two next are fome receipts, which the Au- 
thor fays he hath experienced to be valuable for the cure of 
horfes, black cattle, and fheep. 

In chap, xiv. the culture of madder is defcribed, and the ex« 
pence ftated ; by which it appears that an acre of good madder 
is worth upwards of 521]. that the whole expences thereof 
(rent of the ground and tythe included) do not amount to quite 
161. for the three years it is growing ; fo that a clear profit of 
361. i.e. 121. per ann. has been made from one acre of good 
madder ;—a fufficient encouragement, one would think, to in- 
creafe the cultivation of a plant, fo neceflary as this, in the 
earrying on our woollen manufactures.—This Writer, how- 


ever, feems to be little acquainted with the /etex improvements 
in the culture of this article. , 


In 
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In chap. xv. we meet with fome rational remarks on large 
ftock-farms, and on the different ftate of the Englifh and Irith 
farmers and poor. On this fubjeét, he fays, it appears to him 
© as clear as the noon-day, that large overgrown grazing, or 
ftock-farms, ever were, are, and will be the ruin of Ireland, 
or any other country, where they get footing; and I am forry 
to fay England is coming too much into them. They area 
ftagnation to trade and improvement ; for what improvement 
do three or four thoufand bullocks (which occupy more acres 
of land) create or require? In fhort, they do in a manner lay 
wafte a country, as four or five families are fufficient to take 
care of this tract of land, and number of cattle. It is a known 
truth, that the riches of every country depend upon the labours 
ing part of its inhabitants.—But in fuch wafte countries, the 
poor are deprived of all manner of means to be ufeful to them- 
felves or the Public; they muft either ftarve, or turn out to beg 
or fteal, or perhaps both,’ 

Chapters xvi.—xxviii. are taken up in defcribing the various 
methods of managing flax and hemp. 

Vol. iii. The firft fix chapters of this volume treat of the 
culture of that ufeful root, the potatoe. The Author gives 
us a method to improve ground, by deftroying whins and 
broom, and, at the fame time, raifing thereon a valuable crop 
of potatoes. ‘This is propofed to be done by cutting up the 
whins, covering them with fuch earth as the place affords, and 
then planting thereon potatoes. He fays, they will quickly 
rot, and afford fo rich a manure as to produce two fucceffive 
crops of potatoes ; after which the ground will admit of being 
plowed (as the whins will by that time be quite rotted) for 
either wheat or barley.—Broom is to be managed in the fame 
way ; and in both cafes the fpade is to be made ufe of, for 
trenching the ground, and throwing the earth, from the inter 
vals, upon the whins, or broom, which are to be laid only 
upon the beds, whereon the potatoes are intended to be fet.— 
A likely method (in our opinion) for the purpofe. 

In chapters ix—xvi. he gives us the management of, what 
are ufually called, the artificial grafles, as clover, lucerne, faint- 
foin, rye-grafs, and burnet. After defcribing the ufe and ad- 
vantage of cultivating clover, he judicioufly adds, that ‘ it is a 
grofs miftake to let the firft crop of clover-hay ftand too long 
before it is cut: for when it ftands till the bottom of the ftalk 
turns brown, it is drained of its fubftance, and has exhaufted 
the root too much of its vigour, fo that when mown the ftubble 


is left as dead as that of corn; andthe next fhoot muft come 


from the very root, which admits of [occafions] a fortnight’s 
delay in the growth of the crop: whereas, if it was cut while 
the ftalk is greenand full of fap, it would fend forth frefh fhoots 
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out of the very ftalk, a little below the cut; and the coat of 


clover being ftripped off, the roots are fupplied with freth air, 
and kept in vigour, to fupport, and bring to maturity, the fuc- 
ceeding crop.—It is true, there may not be fo great a bulk of 
hay in the firft crop ; becaufe the ftalk is cut when foft and full 
of juices, and therefore flattens, and cakes together when in 
ftack. It alfo requires more care in making; but as this hap- 
pens in the height of {ummer, there is not much danger that 
way : and a ftone of fuch hay is worth two of that which is left 
to ftand till the ftalks are dry and hard.’—-This remark appears 
to be rational; and might, perhaps, be extended, in fome de- 
gree, to natural grafs, which undoubtedly makes the fineft hay, 
when cut before it is perfectly ripe ; otherwife the ftem of the 
grafs will be little better than ftraw, in refpect to the nourifh- 
ment of the cattle that eat it. 

In chap. xvii. On manuring Land;—he ftrongly recommends 
additional plowings (even to the number of ten or a dozen) for 
enriching corn-land ; and advifes dung to be laid chiefly upon 
grafs-land ; for which practice he gives feveral reafons, to which 
every judicious farmer will pay a due attention, as they feem 
calculated to promote his real intereft. 

The Author, in the five next chapters, treats of AZanures in 
general, and introduces fome very fenfible remarks on a fubject 
highly interefting to every pra¢tical farmer. 

In the fubfequent part of this volume, we are inftructed in 
the management of all the different fpecies of corn and pulfe; 
and we meet with direétions for raifing rape and cole-feed: but 
for thefe, and other particulars well deferving notice, we are 
obliged to refer the inquiring hufbandman to the book, 

Chap. xl. contains remarks, made in the Weft of England, 
on his favourite topic, trench-plowing; which he reprefents as 
being more generally practifed, and approved of, in that part of 
the country, than elfewhere.—In the {ucceeding chapter he re- 
commends thin fowing, or rather planting the grains of wheat at 
equal diftances, either by hand, or by a machine, as one of the 
moft falutary meafures that can be well adapted for public 
good.—* Would all the farmers in the kingdom (fays he) come 
into this faving method, of fetting the feed, it would be one 
{tep towards reducing the price of provifions, as it would fave 
annually, at leaft, a million quarters of corn; which, by the 
prefent method, is thrown away,fand loft.—* The money 
paid for labour to make this faving, would go, in a direét 
— to fuch women and children, as might otherwife be 
idle.’ , 

In his Appendix he offers a few hints to the confderation of 
the legiflature : 

Rev. Jan. 1775. C 1. Con- 
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1, Concerning the growing evil of inclofing open town- 
fields, and adding farm to farm. . By thefe methods (of late 
too much in vogue) agriculture, the great fupport of popula- 
tion, is diminifhed, by the fudden change of corn-land, to grafs; 
the ufual confequence of an inclofure. He therefore recom- 
mends a reftraint to be laid upon this practice; and would 
have the fize of farms himited to 400 acres at the moft. 

2. He recommends a dog-aét, by which a tax of 5s. fhould 
be laid upon every dog in the nation. He computes the num- 
ber of thefe ufelefs animals, kept at prefent, to amount to two 
millions, which is, furely, too high ! and he reckons the ex- 
pence of keeping them to amount to 20s, each, annually, The 
tax propofed, he thinks, would reduce the number, at leaft, 
one halt; and thereby fave yearly (among the poor) a million 
of money, now needlefsly thrown away; and the tax propofed 
on the other half would annually raife 250,000 1. for the fer- 
vice of the Public. If itis allowed (as he affirms) that what 
will keep a dog, will keep a pig, one may eafily fee which 
would be the moft profitable to a poor man’s family. 

3. He wifhes for an act to eftablifh one general ftandard of 
weights and meafures, to be obferved through the kingdom. 
This regulation has been long talked of, and, to the fhame of 
our police, only taiked of. 

4. He propofes an act to enforce the general ufe of broad- 
wheel’d waggons, two to roll withintwo. ‘ We fhould then, 
[he fays] have good roads, without any other expence thar 
that of a drain on each fide, to take away the water.’ 

5- He thinks great advantages would arife from an aét to 
make GAME the private property of the occupier of the land 
where it is found. § ‘This would put a final ftop to poaching, 
as it would be every landholder’s intereft to watch his wild as 
well as his tame ftock.’—Though this law would fecure the 
property of game to the tenant, yet he allows that the Jandlord 
fhould, notwithftanding, have full power to hunt and fhoot at 
all proper feafons, as at prefent. 

6. He fuppofes that limiting the fize of farms to 400 acres, 
at the moft, would have a great tendency towards making im- 
provements flourifh, and plenty abound ; as it would, then, be 
in the power of every one to make the moft of his ground, by 
being able to fill the whole with fome profitable crop or other. 

7- Uhough he is againft inclofing open town-fields, yet he 
thinks a general act for inclofing wa/fe lands, or fore/?s, would 
be of great utility to the Public, by bringing plenty to the 
market.—In this particular we are entirely of our Author’s opie 
nion; as the many uzcultivated heaths, wherewith our country 
abounds, muft be allowed, by every unprejudiced perfon, to be 
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capable of fuch improvement, as would, at once, promote both 
public and private intereft. 

Thus have we endeavoured to give a general view of the 
work before us; wherein we meet with many ufeful, many 
trite, and fome erroneous obfervations ; the whole frequently 
obfcured by a multiplicity of needlefs words, which we would 
advife the Author, by all means, to get retrenched, in cafe 
another edition of his book fhould happen to be called for: in 
which view the corre€ting hand of a judicious friend (wha 
fhould be an experienced farmer) might be of great ufe, as few 
people can bring themfelves to a refolution of /ufficiently re- 


trenching their own fuperfluities. | ?. 





Art. IV. Rational Recreations, in which the Principles of Numbers 
and Natural Philofophy are clearly and copioufly elucidated, by a Series 
of eafy, entertaining, interefting Experiments ; among which are all 
thofe commonly performed with the Cards. By W. Hooper, M.D. 
8vo. 4Vols. 11. 18. Boards. Davis. 1774. 


T is the principal obje& of the experimental philofopher to 

inquire into the caufes of natural appearances, by placing 
bodies in different fituations, obferving the refults, and thence 
deducing their general properties, as well as their particular 
relations to each other. Of the numerous experiments that 
have been made with this defign many exhibit fuch fingular 
and ftriking phenomena, as never fail to excite the attention 
even of the moft incurious fpeétator ; who, while he receives 
amufement from the fingular or pleafing appearances exhibited 
to his view, may perhaps at the fame time ftumble upon in- 
ftruGtion, and acquire fome ufefyl information concerning the 
principles which produce them. Several writers of the laft and 
prefent century have accordingly endeavoured to drefs up phi- 
Jofophy in this alluring garb; and have made collections of the 
more pleating or fingular experiments. From thefe the prefent 
Author has compiled the work before us, in which, likewife, 
a few original experiments are added to thofe of his predecef- 
fors; and he has prefented others under a new face, fo as to 
render them more ftriking or amufing: illuftrating the whole 
by a confiderable number of plates. 

The experiments, or recreations, as the Author terms them, 
which are contained in this work, are claffed under certain ge- 
_ eral heads; to each of which is prefixed a fet of aphorifms 
and propofitions relating to each particular fubje@. In an ad- 
vertifement (which is followed by an introduction much too 
florid and declamatory for the occafion) the Author affures us 
that ¢ the principles of each fcience are here laid down in a few 
plain aphorifms, fuch as require no previous knowledge, and very 
httle capacity or attention to comprehend.’ We think, on the 

C2 contrary, 
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contrary, that the reader, who has no previous knowledge, 
mutt be poffeffed of a very great capacity, and have a peculiar 
facility in the acquifition of {cience, joined to an uncommon 
fhare of attention, to profit greatly by thefe aphorifms, or ap- 
ply them to the explanation of the experiments to which they 
are prefixed. 

In compiling this colleGtion the Author feems to have fhewn 
rather too ftrong a propenlity to gratify the paffion for the mar- 
vellous ; not only by the whimfical and fingular titles which 
he gives to fome of the moft common philofophical experiments, 
(fuch as the magical bottle, the marvellous veflel, &c.) but by 
the large fpace which he has allotted to other marvellous per- 
formances very diftantly allied to philofophy. A confider- 
able, and much too great a portion of this work, is adapted 
to qualify the Author’s pupil to become rather a conjuror 
than a philofopher: a very large part of it being appro- 
priated to the performance of experiments, vulgarly called tricks, 


with cards; fome of which are fo complicated, and depend fo: 


much on a peculiar addrefs, as to appear to us rather the ob- 
jects of a ferious ftudy than a recreation. A moderate number 
of recreations of this nature might have been properly enough 
admitted into a work of this kind; merely to give an inquifitive 
reader a little infight into fome of the methods employed by a 
Comus and a Jonas to lay our underftandings afleep, while they 
impofe on our fenfes by their hafty and hidden manceuvres. 
But there is too much of this particular fpecies of * Recreative 
Philofophy’ in this performance; and after all, we doubt whether 
the Author, or thofe from whom he copies, are quite in the 
fecret of thefe fages. We have feen many tricks performed by 
Jonas, of which we do not difcover the ratiouale in this work. 


Out of the numerous articles in the different parts of this 
performance, that come under the clafs of conjuration, we fhall. 
fele&t only one piece of Jegerdemain as a {pecimen,. which is. 


of a fimple kind, and which we give for that reafon. It is in- 
titled The Tranfpofable Pieces. Inttead of tranfcribing the Au- 
thor’s chapter, we fhall relate the trick in our own manner: 


A conjurer expofes to the view of the company a guinea in. 


his left hand, and a fhilling in his right. He fhuts both 
hands, and keepigg them afunder tells them that by the power 
of his art the pieces fhal] change places. Without any vifible 
manoeuvre, except that of opening his hands, he immediately 
prefents to the fpedtators the fhilling in his left hand, and the 
guinea in his right, and forthwith proceeds to fome new trick, 
to prevent inquiry. 

To thofe who know the trick already we are almoft afhamed 
to offer an explanation; but for the fake of fuch as may be 
unacquainted with it, or may not already have guefled at it, we 
fhal! 
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fhall add that the two pieces which we have taken the very al- 
lowable liberty, in our aflumed chara¢ter of conjurors, to call 
a guinea and a fhilling, are not ftriétly what they appear to be. 
Previous to the performance, two guineas and two fhillings are 

round down on one fide to about half their ufual thicknefs. 
Each of the guineas, thus diminifhed, is neatly riveted to one 
of the diminifhed fhillings; fo that each of the two pieces, 
when laid on the palm of the hand, appears to be either a 
guinea or a fhilling, according as the one or the other moiety 
is uppermoft. The trick is eafily performed by turning them 
over, in the act of fhutting or opening the hand. 

This is the only fpecimen that we fhall give of the legerde- 
main fo abundant in this performance. Laying alide therefore 
our cap and wand, we fhall proceed to give an account of the 
diftribution of the other matter contained in this work; adding 
occafionally a fpecimen or two of the Author’s recreations. 

The firft volume contains a variety of problems, experiments, 
or recreations, depending on numbers, of which tricks with 
cards, as ufual, conftitute no inconfiderable part. To thefe, 
as connected with the doétrine of combinations, are added dif- 
ferent methods of writing in cypher, and decyphering. 

In the fecond part of this volume the Author exhibits various 
experiments relating to Alechanics. The fubject of the 51ft re~ 
creation is * A clock to go perpetually, by the influence of the 
celeftial bodies.’ 

A common clock is to be placed near a wall againft which 
the tide flows. ‘ To each of the barrels, round which the 
{tring that carries the weight is wound, there muft hang a 
bucket, and into that, when the tide rifes to a certain height, 
the water runs, by means of a pipe fixed in the wall. The 
bucket then overbalancing the weight, defcends, and winds up 
the clock ; but when it comes to a certain depth, it is taken by 
a catch fixed in the wall, which, by turning it over, difcharges 
the water. The weizhts of the clock then defcend in the ufual 
manner, and the buckets are drawn up. 

* Now as this clock is kept in motion by the tide, and as 
the tide proceeds from the influence of the fun and moon, it 
neceflarily follows, that the motion of the clock proceeds from 
the fame caufe ; and that as long as the parts of the machine 
remain, motion will be perpetual :’—though not, as the Author 
afterwards obferves, in the fenfe ufually affixed to the term by 
the miftaken advocates for a perpetual motion; but according 
to the vulgar acceptation of the phrafe, in which fenfe every 
mill driven by a conftant ftream, or every fmoke-jack moved 
by a conftant fire, may be faid to be a perpetual motion. 

In the fecond volume are contained fome of the many amu- 
fing experiments with which the fcience of Optics furnifhes the 
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experimental philofopher. Of thefe we fhall particularife a cu 
rious deception, which we fhall endeavour to explain without 
the ufe of figures. For the defcription of it the Author quotes 
M. Guyot, but it was originally publifhed by Father Bonaven- 
ture, author of the Amufemens Philofophiques *. We fhall col- 
Jeé&t the principal circumftances of the experiment, from the 
account given of it by the original author. 

If a vial half full of water be held upright before a concave 
mirror, and beyond its focus, the image of the vial will be feen 
inverted, before the mirror; but the water contained in the 
body of the vial, inftead of being inverted likewife, or appear- 
ing uppermoft in the image, will there appear to occupy the 
loweft part, or the fpace between the mouth of the vial and its 
middle. If the bottle be held inverted, with its mouth ftopped, 
its image will appear erect, but the water will feem to occupy 
the {pace between the bottom and middle of it. In both cafes, 
that part of the vial which contains the water will appear 
empty, in the image, and vice verfa. 

If, while the vial continues inverted, the water be fuffered 
to drop flowly from its mouth, the image of the via] will feem 
to fill in proportion as the vial itfelf is emptying: but at the 
inftant when the latter becomes perfectly empty, the illufion 
fuddenly ceafes, and the image appears perfectly empty like- 
wife.—Further, if a few drops of water fall from the protu- 
berance in the bottom of the inverted vial, they will, in the 
image, exhibit the appearance of fo many bubbles of air, rifing 
from the bottom of the vial to the furface of the water con- 
tained in it. 

Father Bonaventure’s conjecture concerning the caufe of 
thefe fingular deceptions is ingenious, and appears to be we)! 
founded. We have always, he obferves, been fo accrftomed 
to fee water occupy the loweft place in a veflel ; and at the 
fame time the difference in appearance between the full and the 
empty part of the vial is fo little, on account of the purity and 
perfect tranfparence of the water, that the mind habitually fees 
the fluid where it is not, and does not fee it where it really 
is, notwi.hftanding all our reafonings and refle&tions to the 
contrary. 

This deception, as we have obferved, may generally be con- 
quered, and the water be feen in its true place, or in contaét 
with the bottom of the veflel, when its image is inverted, b 
trying the experiment with a wide- mouthed glafs tumbler, 
efpecially on fhaking the veflel. During the agitation of the 
water, its apparent lower furface in the image, fuppofing that 





* See the Appendix to our 2gth vol. page 490, and to vol. xliii. 
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the illufion fhould ftill continue, will be feen to remain un- 
moved, and never to defcend below the mouth of the glafs, as 
it will feem to the fpectator that it ought to do, were it really 
the image of the water. 

As few perfons are in poffeffion of concave mirrors, we {hall 
add that thefe experiments will equally fucceed, if the vial be 
viewed through two convex lenfes (two of the eye-glafles of a 
common telefcope, for inftance, or two fpectacle glafles of a 
fhort focus) placed at the diftance of their common focus, fo 
as to exhibit objects in an inverted fituation. 

Under this divifion of the work, and in the 42d recreation, 
the Author gives a fhort account of Colorific Mujic. Thole 
who are not converfant in foreign philofophical literature may 
perhaps be ftartled at the fingularity of the term. As this fpe- 
cies of melozy is very little known in this country, we fhall give 
a defcription of the grounds of it; not on account of the thing 
itfelf, but becaufe we confider it as a fingular phenomenon in the 
intellectual world, that a philofopher, and a man of ingenuity, 
Father Caftel, who was the inventor of this propofed gratifica- 
tion of the eye, could poffibly beftow fo much thought, and 
{pend fo much time as he is known to have done, in the pure 
fuit of fo unattainable a phantom. 

Sir Ifaac Newton firft obferved that the length of the fpaces 
occupied by the feven primary colours in the folar /peé?rum hap- 
pened to correfpond, not to the /engths, as our Author fays, 
but to the interva/s in the monochord that exprefs the feven 
notes in the diatonic fcale of mufic. Laying hold of this ana- 
logy, which has little more than the fingle accidental coinci- 
dence abovementioned to fupport it, Father Caftel proceeded 
fo far as to contrive, and, if we miftake not, to conftruct a 
fingular machine, to which he gave the name of the Clavecin 
Oculaire, or the Ocular Harpfuihard: expecting that the eyes of 
the beholders would be gratified by the fucceffion, or the admix- 
ture, of the different colours in his pri/matic gamut ; as the ears 
of an audience are regaled by the melody, or the harmonious 
combination, of the fuppofed correfpondent tones and femitones 
in the fcale of Guido. 

M. de Mairan has long ago fhewn the various defeéts in this 
fuppofed analogy between found and colours+: but were it 
much more perfect than it has been fuppofed, it is fufficiently 
evident, even @ priori, or without any trial, that we are not 
formed to receive pleafure from colsured thirds and fifths, in any 
refpect, or degree, refembling that which refults from a mixture 
or fucceffion of founds, Certain colours are undoubtedly pleafing 





+ See Memoires de P Acad, Roy, de Sciences de Paris, annie 1737, 
page 34, Dutch edition. | 
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in themfelves, or when they fucceed, or are combined, or con- 
trafted, with each other. Figuratively too we {peak of the har- 
mony of the tints in a well-coloured picture: but no human 
being, we imagine, has his optic organs fo conftituted as to re- 
lifh a tune played by Father Caftel’s Ocular Harpfichord; or 
by making differently coloured pieces of paper pals before his 
eyes in fucceffion, prefented through apertures of different 
lengths made in a hollow revolving cylinder; although thefe 
Jengths fhould refpeétively and exactly correfpond with thofe of 
certain intervals of the monochord. 

Dr. Hooper feems however to be of a different opinion from 
us in this particular: for after informing us that though M, 
Guyot (from whom his defcription of this extraordinary ma- 
chine is taken) commends the good Father’s ingenuity and in- 
duftry, yet that he attributes but little merit to his fcheme ; he 
adds, that neverthelefs it is evident * that there is a much 
{tronger relation between founds and colours than M. Guyot 
feems to imagine.” But this ftronger relation the Author does 
not condefcend to point out. 

In the remaining part of this volume the Author exhibits 
fome of the experiments founded on Acou/fics, or the doctrine 
of founds, which he terminates with a defcription of the organ. 

The firft part of the third volume contains fome of the more 
amufing electrical experiments, principally collected from Dr. 
Prieftley and others. ¢ In order,’ the Author fays, * to add 
furprize to learning and ingenuity, it will be neceflary to cone 
ceal the apparatus ;’ and he accordingly directs how the elec- 
tric matter may be conveyed, from the prime conductor placed 
in an adjoining room, to a candle branch fixed, in the exhibi- 
tion room, to a pannel of the wainfcot that has been previoufly 
baked, and which may be occafionally taken out and dried, 
whenever its infulating power has been diminifhed by damp 
weather. 

If electricity were a fecret in the hands of a few adepts, the 
moft lucrative employment in the world perhaps would be that 
of an electrical conjurer, poflefied of an apparatus thus kept 
out of fight. But as matters are now circumiftanced, this ex- 
pedient to give a magical air to electrical phenomena is puerile, 
and can fcarce any where in Europe anfwer the purpofe for 
which it is calculated. Electrical appearances are of fo very 
diftinguifhable a nature, and are fo generally known, that the 
mott iencrant fpeétator would be able to detect the philofophi- 
cal conjuror almoft at his very firft fecting off. And with re- 
ipect to thofe who are of a philofophical turn, the phenomena 
of electricity are juft as well qualified to excite aftonifhment, 
when the puny apparatus that produces them is in fight, as 
when it is concealed, a. " 
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One of the Author’s propofed ele&trical recreations appears to 
us to be rather of too ferious a nature to deferve that title; and 
we fhall on that account take notice of it. 

In order to diverfify the experiment of giving the electric 
fhock to a number of perfons, which is ufually performed by 
making them join hands, the Author obferves that the recreation 
may be agreeably varied by direCting them to lay their hands on 
each other’s heads ; adding, with the greateft /angfrotd imagin- 
able, that if the whole company fhould be /fruck to the ground, 
as it happened when Dr, Franklin once gave the fhock in this 
manner to fix ftout men, the inconvenience will be very Little ; 
for that the Doétor’s patients immediately got up again without 
knowing what had happened. 

This recreation may be very dele&table to the byeftanders, 
who are out of the circle, and in the fecret, but may certainly 
be attended with difagreeable, if not ferious, confequences to 
the performers in it; fome of whom ftand a fair chance of 
rifing with broken elbows, at leaft, in confequence of bein 
fuddenly felled to the ground, fenfelefs, and totally unprovided 
for a fall; while others may acquire an inveterate headach, or 
other permanent injury, by this practical joke, which ought 
therefore to be expunged out of the lift of philofophical re- 
sreations. 

The fucceeding and largeft part of this volume teems with 

magic and conjuration, performed by means of an invifible and 
more filent agent than the electric matter: we mean the A/ag- 
net, on the attractive, repellent, and directive qualities of which 
are founded many fingular tricks and exhibitions ; which, toge- 
ther with the machinery by which they are produced, are here 
minutely defcribed and delineated. Some of thefe by being 
combined with other manceuvres, are well adapted to excite 
furprife, even in thofe who know or fufpect that magnetifm is 
concerned in the deception. 
_ The experiments or recreations defcribed in the fourth voe 
Jume relate to Pneumatics, Hydrology, and Pyrotechnics. Thefe 
are followed by others reducible to the clafs of Chemifiry; and 
the work is terminated by various ‘ recreations of addrefs and 
dexterity,’ principally performed with cards; which, as we have 
before obferved, furnifh no inconfiderable part of the entertain- 
ment prefented in the preceding volumes. 

As many of the experiments contained in this work are well 
known; and as feveral of thofe which are more fingular are 
very complex, and require an apparatus that cannot be intelli- 
gibly defcribed without the ufe of plates; we fhall give the 
fubftance of two or three amufing experiments, that are of a 
more fimple nature, as further fpecimens of this oe 
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One of thefe is termed ‘ the Magical Pidture.’—A piece of 
flat glafs is to be placed over another of the fame fize, from 
which it is kept feparated about a twentieth part of an inch, 
by four pieces of paper pafted on the four corners. ‘Thefe 

laffes are joined together at the edges by a luting, compofed of 
flacked lime and the white of an egg, except in one place, 
where a {mall aperture is left. Through this opening is to be 
introduced a melted mixture of fine hog’s lard and white wax, 
in fuch proportions as that it will barely congeal, in a room in 
which there is nofire. A picture orcoloured print is then to be 
pafted with its face to one of the glafles, and the whole is to be 
put into a frame. On being brought out of a cold room, the 
print will be invifible, or the fpace within the frame wiil appear 
blank. On hanging it up however near the fire, the mixture 
will foon become perfectly tranfparent; and our magician may 
then be enabled to exhibit a picture feemingly produced by his 
art, and which will appear as if there were only a fingle glafs 
before it. | 

Some amufing tricks and deceptions are founded on the 
qualities of the various /ympathetic inks, which are here copioufly 
defcribed. One of the moft ingenious of thefe deceptions (the 
idea of which was, we believe, firft fuggefted by M. Hellot, in 
his memoirs on this fubject, ) is the feventy-third recreation in 
the fourth volume. It is intitled, /Vinter changed into Spring, 
and may be thus performed. 

A fympathetic ink is made by diffolving zaffre in aqua regia, 
and diluting the folution with water. Forms, or characters, 
drawn or traced with this fluid, will not be vifible unlefs they 
are expofed to the warmth of the fun’s rays, or are brought 
near a fire, where they wil] appear of a lively green colour. 
A printis taken, or a drawing made, that reprefents winter, in 
which the ground appears naked and dreary, and the trees 
without leaves. The intended foliage and grals is to be drawn 
with the fympathetic ink, in the proper places, and will remain 
invifible. On hanging the print however in the fun’s rays, or 
near a fire, anew creation will appear; for the fcene, which 
before reprefented Winter, will now exhibit the beauties of 
Spring, by the appearance of the juxuriant foliage that had 
been drawn with the invifible ink. On placing the drawing 
in the cold, Winter will reaflume its feat, and it will be again 
fucceeded by Spring, on replacing the print in its former warm 
fituation. ‘Thefe changes will happen repeatedly, toties quoties, 
unlefs the print fhould be expofed to too great a degree of heat; 
in which cafe it will ever afterwards exhibit the appearance of 
Autumn. 

In fome of the recreations the Author is not always fuffi- 
ciently accurate or explicit, and indeed in fome cafes does not 
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{eem to be well acquainted with the fubjeéts of them: fo that a 
perfon who follows the directions here given, may frequently 
be difappointed, or be led into error, or into unneceflary trouble 
: orexpence, by attempting to perform them. We fhall exemplify 
, 





the juftice of this remark by two or three inftances only, takea 
from the fourth volume. 

In recreation 39th, which is intitled, * The fulminating Gold,’ 
the Author directs, that one part of the filings of pure gold 
7 fhould be diflolved in three parts of agua regia; and that a fuf- 
: ficient quantity of fpirit of fal ammoniac, § or o// of tartar,’ fhould 
| be added, drop by drop, till all the gold be precipitated in the 
form of a powder, which is to be cautioufly dried. ‘If a grain 
: of this powder,’ he adds, ¢ be put in a copper fpoon, over the 
flame of a candle, as foon as it is well heated, it will go off, 
with a report like that of a piftol. If the fpoon be not fuffi- 
: ciently ftrong, the matter will run through it, and make an ex- 
plofion underneath, with great violence.’ 

As the Author is not writing to chemifts, but to the curious 
in general, or to the philofophical dilettanti, he ought* to have 

defcribed this recreation or procefs in fuch a manners, as that it 
might invariably fucceed with every one who was difpofed to 
amufe himfeif with it: but, as it is here delivered, it may fre- 
quently fail with thofe who try it. He ought to have recol- 
lected that aqua regia is fometimes prepared by adding fea falt, 
or its fpirit, to the nitrous acid; as well as by diftilling the 
latter from fal ammoniac. Now it is certain that unlefs fal am- 
moniac has been employed in the preparation of the agua regia, 
or unlefs the gold diflolved in the other kinds of agua regia is 
precipitated by a volatile alcali;—in fhort, unlefs there be a 
volatile alcali in fome of the materials concerned in the experi- 
| ment, the expected aurum fulminans will not fulminate. The 
| Author ought therefore either to have fpecified that the aqua 
regia fhould be that prepared with fal ammoniac, (in which 
cafe, it is indifferent whether the precipitation be made with fpi- 
rit of fal ammoniac, or oil of tartar) or, as that circumftance might 
be unknown to the experimenter, he ought, to fecure him from 
difappointment, to have directed him to precipitate the gold 
with {pirit of fal ammoniac only. The phenomenon indeed 
wholly depends on a nitrous ammoniacal {alt formed in the procefs, 
and intimately combined with the particles of the precipitated 
gold. 

Similar and repeated difappointments, attended with vexation 
and expence, muft generally be the confequence of attempting 
to perform another curious chemical experiment, according to 
the Author’s direCtions, given in his 47th recreation ; the title 
of which is,‘ To produce fire by the mixture of two cold liquors.” 
Copying probably fome former copyift, as is cuftomary with 
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mere compilers, who do not avail themfelves of late difcoveries 
and improvements, the Author has delivered the procefs for pro- 
ducing this curious phenemencn, nearly in the fame ftate of im- 
perfection in which it was firft propofed, in the middle of the 
laft century, by the difcoverers, Becker and Borrichius, 

After a brief, but unneceflary defcription of the method of 
making Glauber’s ftrong {pirit of nitre, the Author adds that 
© if to a drachm of diftilied oi] of cloves, faflafras, turpentine, 
or caraways, contained in a glafs vetlel, there be added an equa 
quantity, or half as much more, of the above fpirit, though 
both the bodies are perfectly cold before the mixture, a violent 
fiame will inftantly arife, and entirely deftroy them, &c.’ 

The procefs, as here delivered, has almoft conftantly failed, 
even with many of the greateft chemifts in the laft and prefent 
century ; feveral of whom have applied themfelves to the im- 
proving it, and have fucceflively difcovered the circumftances 
that may contribute to the fuccefs of it; particularly Hoffman 
and Cicoffroy, the laft of whom rendered the fuccefs much lefs 
problematical by adding fome concentrated oil of vitriol to the 
nitrous acid. As this is one of the moft curious phenomena in 
chemiitry, we fhall fupply the Author’s deficiencies by fubjoin- 
ing a few obfervations on this ftriking experiment. 

In a memoir on this fubject, M. Rouelle has not only in- 
fured the fuccefs of the operation with refpeét to all the effentia! 
oils, but likewife to the lefs coftly expreffed oils of linfeed, 
nuts, &c. by ufing the concentrated nitrous acid alone; and 
has fhewn how even the common oils, of a lefs inflammable 
mature, fuch as thofe of olives, almonds, &c. may be kindled, 
The following hints, collected from M. Rouelle’s memoir *, 
may not be unacceptable to the curious. 

To an ounce of any effential oil, or of the expreffed drying 
oils, fuch as thofe of linfeed, &c. half or two thirds of an ounce 
of the ftrongeft {pirit of nitre is to be added; the veflel which 
contains it being held at arm’s length, tied to the end of a ftick ; 
to prevent accidents, which fometimes attend the explofion. 
The matter becomes black and thick. If flame is not produced 
within a few feconds, about half an ounce more of the ni- 
trous acid is to be poured on to that part of the fermenting 
mafs which appears thickeft and drieft ; and then it never fails 
to burft into flame.— With refpect to the other clafs of oils, as 
thofe of olives, &c. it is neceflary firft to add to them equal 
quantities of the concentrated vitriolic and nitrous acids; and 
when the fermentation is at its height, a little of the pure 
nitrous acid, poured on to the thickeft part of the mixture, 
feldom fails to fet it on fire. 
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* See Mem. del’ Acad, Roy. de Paris, Année 1747, p. 49. 
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The 14th recreation of this volume may be attempted for 
ever without fuccefs, unlefs by accident, with refpect to one of 
the phenomena, if the operator merely follows the direétions 
given by the Author, It is called * The mercurial fhiwer,’ 
which is produced by cementing a piece of wood pretty low 
within the neck or top of the receiver of an air-pump, and pour- 
ing fome mercyry over it. On exhaufting the receiver, the 
mercury will be forced, fays the Author, ‘ through the pores of 
the wood in form of a beautiful fhower; which, if the receiver 
be clear, and the weather be dry, wi/l appear luminous in a dark 
chamber. —But mercury has no phofphorine quality, either in 
the common or inrarefied air. In the infancy of eleétricity in- 
deed, Hawkfbee produced a luminous fhower, on trying an ex- 
periment not very different from this, except in this effential cir- 
cumftance, that the mercury dafhed againft the top of a glafs veflel 
placed within the receiver, and produced light, which has been 
long known to be eleétrical. Without fuch a friction of the 
mercury againft giafs, no light will appear; nor is any likely to 
be produced, except by mere chance, in performing the prefent 
recreation. 

Notwithftanding thefe apd fome other inaccuracies, over- 
fights, or defeéts, and that the diffici/es nuge conttitute rather 
too large a part of this work; the articles contained in it may 
afford an innocent amufement to thofe who are not well ac- 
quainted with the many curious phenomena that are prefented 
in philofophical experiments. The moft frivolous in the col- 
leGtion may have their ufe, if they incite the reader to the fe- 
rious ftudy of thofe ufeful or entertaining branches of know- 
ledge to which they relate. B -y: 





Art. V. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the County of Dorfet: Com- 
piled from the beft and moft ancient Hifforians, Inquifitiones poft 
mortem, and other valuable Records and MSS. in the public Offices 
and Libraries, and in private Hands. With a Copy of Domefday 
Book and the Inquifitio Gheldi for the County: Interfperfed with 
fome remarkable Particulars of Natural Hiitory ; and adorned 
with a correct Map of the County, and Views of Antiquities, 
Seats of the Nobility, Gentry, &c. By John Hutchins, M. As 
Rector of the Holy Trinity in Wartham, and of Swyre, in the 
County of Dorfet. Fol. 2 Vols. 31. 3s. Bowyer and Nichols, 
1774+ 

Ms; HU TCHINS’s moft elaborate performance muft 

be confidered as a very valuable addition to the various 
diftin& county-hiftories of which the public was before in 
poflefion. It appears to.be equal to moft of them in accuracy, 
and it is fuperior to them all in the beauty of the impreffion ;— 
more efpecially, in the number and elegance of the ornamental 

engravings. 
In 
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go Hutchins’s Hifory and Antiquities of the County of Dorfet. 


' In ftating his general motives for attempting the hiftory of 
his own county, our Author expatiates on the peculiar claims 
of Dorfetthire to the honours of hiftorical celebrity. It is a 
county, he obferves, * which, for the advantages of its fituation, 
fertility of its foil, rare productions, the many remains of anti- 
quity with which it abounds, the many remarkable actions of 
which it has been the fcene, and the many perfons eminent 
in various arts and fciences to which it has given birth, well 
deferves an hiftorian more equal to its merits, and cannot fail 
to anfwer all the labour and pains of the moft diligent 
enquirer |’ 

In 1739, Mr. Hutchins difperfed circular letters, announcing 
his plan, and foliciting affiftance; which, in the courfe of a 
number of years, he obtained in abundance: as appears from 
the many grateful acknowledgments which he has inferted in 
his preface. It feems, however, that, notwithftanding the 
numerous and important communications of his learned friends, 
and other helps, his work would ftill have been left very im- 
perfect, had not an handfome fubfcription been procured for it, 
in 1761, among the gentlemen of the county; which enabled 
the Author to fearch the Bodleian library, the Afhmolean mu- 
feum, and the libraries of private colleges in Oxford, the Britith 
Mufeum, the Tower, Rolls Chapel, Augmentation Office, and 
other public repofitories of records and manufcripts in London. 

¢ Thus furnifhed with materials,’ fays he, * much care was to 
be taken in the choice of them, that on the one hand, nothing 
worthy to be preferved might be omitted, and on the other, 
that nothing too minute and trifling might be inferted. This 


laft‘error,’ adds the Author, [confcious that many things~ 


which will feem difguftingly trivial to moft readers, muft ne- 
ceflarily appear in a compilement of this kind,] ‘ feemed the 
molt pardonable ; for what fome might think fuperfluous, might 
appear toothers worthy of attention; and on the whole, if in 
fearching into fuch an heap of ruins, fome duft be collected with 
the gold, like ruft adhering to coins, though it adds nothing to 
their intrinfic value, yet it is in itfelf a proof of their antiquity : 
and for all imperfections of this nature, I hope to find an ealy 
cenfure.’ 

With refpeét to the ornaments of ftyle and diction, they will 
not be much fought for in works of this fort. If the Author’s 
manner of writing be not abfolutely heavy, dry, and tedious, 
we ought not to expect much more: and this praife, at leaft, 
is due to Mr. Hutchins. He fpeaks of his own merit, in this 
refpect, in very modeft terms. ‘ Whatever,’ fays he, ‘ is wants 
ing in ornament, I have endeavoured to fupply by accuracy, 
perfpicuity, and method; and the whole is interfperfed with 
hiftorical 
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Shebbeare’s 4n/wer to Queries addreffed to him. ar 


hiftorical narrations, which may both relieve and entertain the 


reader.’ 
Works of this kind, fo laborious, fo expenfive, and which 


‘neceflarily furnifh employment for the beft part of a man’s 


life *, cannot poffibly be accomplifhed unlefs the public enters 
with fpirit and munificence into their fupport. We are glad, 
therefore, to find, that Mr. Hutchins hath been fo liberally 
countenanced in his great undertaking, by a very numerous and 
re(pectable lift of fubfcribers and patronsf. If the hiftory of 
every other county were as well executed, and publifhed un- 
der equal encouragement, what a noble mafs of materials would 
be thence formed for a general defcription of the whole king- 
dom! And what admirable lights would from thence be reflect- 
ed both onthe natural and civil hiftory of this country ! 


* ¢ Above thirty years are elapfed fince this work was under- 
taken,’ Pref. p. vii. 

+ ‘ Let me repeat my acknowledgments to all who have aflifted 
or encouraged this work, who enabled me to finifh and then to pubs 
lith it ; but particularly to thofe noblemen and gentlemen, who, by 
their munificence have contributed to the embellifhment of it, dy 
giving copper-plates of their feats, and many remarkable antiquities with- 
in the county, which have rendered the work, in this refpect, truly 
valuable.’ Jérd. 


*,* We muft repeat, that many of the copper-plates are, beyond 
all comparifon, fuperior to every thing of the kind in any of our 
preceding county-hiftories. 1f Dr. Gower, in his hiftory of Chefhire, 
can equal them, he will not baulk the expeétations of the Public. @ 





Art. VI. An Anfwer to the Queries contained in a Letter to Dr. Sheba 
beare, printed in the Public Ledger, Auguf? io. ‘Together with Ani- 
madverfions on two Speeches in Defence of the Printers of a Paper, 
fubfcribed a South Briton. The firft pronounced by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Townfhend, in the Houle of Commons, and printed 
in the London Packet of February 18. The Second by the right 
learned Counfellor Lee, in Guildhall, and printed in the Public 
Ledger of Auguft 12. In the Examination of which a Compari- 
fon naturally arifes between the public and private Virtues of their 
prefent Majefties, and thofe of King William and Queen Mary. 
The Merits, alfo, of Roman Catholics, and of Diffenters from the 
Church of England, refpecting Allegiance and Liberty, and their 
Claims to national Proteétion, are fairly ttated, from their paft and 
prefent Tranfactions. By J. Shebbeare, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Hooper. 1774. 


H E length of the title prefixed to the pamphlet before us, 
might almoft be deemed a fufficient delineation of it, 

were there not many things in the work itfelf which are 
written with fo vehement and acrimonious a fpirit, that they 
cannot be permitted to pafs entirely unnoticed. The firft part 
is 
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is empleyed by Dr. Shebbeare in a vindication of his private 
character and conduét, efpecially with regard to his delay in 
publifhing a volume of the Hiftory of England, for which he 
had received fubfcriptions; and on this head, he has made an 
able and vigorous defence. Though he hath met with many 
hindrances, feveral of which appear to have been unavoidable, 
he defigns to fulfil his engagements; and we are told by him, 
that he does not intend to die til] what he propofes be finifhed. 

The Doétor proceeds next to the confideration of two 
fpeeches, delivered by Mr. Townfhend and Mr, Lee, in which 
thofe gentlemen exprefled their difapprobation of his being pen- 
fioned by the government. For this offence, they are feverely 
attacked by our Author; and, indeed, he has not fcrupled ta 
pour upon them the moft plentiful abufe. The fcurrility to 
which he defcends, with refpeét to Mr. Townfhend, is dif- 
graceful to any writer of tolerable talents ; and as to Mr. Lee, 
_ Dr. Shebbeare’s pious and charitable wifh is, that his exi¢ may 
be like that of Algernon Sidney. 

Mr. Townfhend happened to fay, in his fpeech, that he had 
himfelf a drop of the blood of Sidney in him. From this cir- 
cumftance, the Door has taken occafion to draw as malig 
nanta character of Algernon Sydney as the hatred of liberty 
and public virtue could be fuppofed to infpire. 

But the capital part of this tract is the comparifon between 
the conduct of his prefent Majefty and that of King William 
the Third. Thedefign of the comparifon is to exalt the poli- 
eal adminiftration of the prefent reign, and the private virtues 
of the King and Queen; and, at the fame time, to depreciate, 
without mercy, the public meafures of King William, and te 
place his perfonal character, together with that of Queen Mary, 
im the moft odious point of view. Now, we cannot perceive 
what neceflity there was forthe latter part of the Author’s un- 
dertaking. Might he not have applauded the government of 
the reigning prince, and have difplayed the excellencies of both 
their prefent Majefties, without throwing abufe on their illuf- 
trious predeceflors? But, perhaps, Dr. Shebbeare would have 
acted out of character, if, in writing on a political fubje&, he 
had not manifefted his attachment to arbitrary power, and his 
averfion to all thé principles which paved the way for the Re- 
volution. 
~~ With refpeé to his encomium on the King and Queen now 
upon the throne, no objection will be made. Their amiable 
qualities, and excellent virtues, will have juftice done to them 
by men of all parties; whether they approve or condemn the 
particular meafures of adminiftration. Neither fhall we criti- 
cife on our Author’s vindication of the political conduct of the 
prefent reign, He has alleged, and maintained with fpirit, the 
circumftances 
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circumftances which have commonly been urged in defence of 
that conduct. What he has advanced may be regarded, in fes 
veral refpects, as juft and important. In others, it is hoped a 
man may differ in opinion from Dr. Shebbeare, and yet not bé 
guilty of difloyalty. Many perfons, without having any re- 
bellious, or even faétious intentions, may not only doubt of the 
wifdom and reCtitude of certain fteps purfued by the miniftry, 
but abfolutely condemn them. By Dr. Shebbeare, however, 
any degree of oppofition is afcribed to the worft principles. Ie 
is afcribed to rebellion; and, what is ridiculous enough, the 
whole of it is attributed to the proteftant diflenters. For our 
parts, we did not underftand that the diflenters were numerous 
or formidable enough to produce the great effects charged ta 
their account by our Author; nor would he have advanced the 
charge, if truth alone had been his object in writing. 

What is abfolutely inexcufable in the publication before us, 
and which, indeed, cannot be read without indignation, is, the 
iliberal and fcurrilous treatment of King William the Third, 
Surely Dr. Shebbeare could not hope to recommend himfelf 
to the prefent government, by wantonly calumniating a prince 
to whom we are indebted for the fettlement of the houfe of 
Hanover. At the fame time, the view which the Author 
has given, of the character and ations of King William, 
abounds with grofs mifreprefentations of hiftory, and contains 
the moft groundlefs and fhameful infinuations. This we affert 
with confidence ; but it is impoflible here to enter into particu< 
lars, the complete difcuffion of which would fill up a volume. 
Neither is it neceflary to vindicate all the tranfactions of King 
William. Like other princes, he had his faults, and fome of 
his political meafures might be wrong. But ftill, ke will al- 
ways ftand juftly entitled to the gratitude and efteem of every 
friend to the liberties of mankind, and to the free conftitution 
of this country. Such a malignant attack upon him, as Dr. 
Shebbeare has made, can be accounted for on no other fuppo- 
fition than that of his.entertaining an inveterate hatred to th 
doctrines on which the Revolution was founded. : 

Indeed this Writer, in one place, has faid, that James the 
Second, by fufpending and difpenfing with the laws; by en- 
deavouring to obtain an abolition of the teft aft, and to ad- 
mit papifts, prefbyterians, and other fectaries, into all offices, 
civil and military; by his attempts to introduce papilts into 
power in the univertities of -Oxford and Cambridge ; by his 
bigotry, and defigns to fubvert the eftabliflied church, and to 
increafe arbitrary power, deferved to lofe his crown: that he 
was expelled the kingdom juftly ; and that the Revolution was, 
therefore, a blefling to the nation. But when the inconfiftency 
of this paflage with the general principles and fpirit of the work 
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30 Hutchins’s Hiffory and Antiquities of the County of Dorfet. 


' In ftating his general motives for attempting the hiftory of 
his own county, our Author expatiates on the peculiar claims 
of Dorfetthire to the honours of hiftorical celebrity. It is a 
county, he obferves, * which, for the advantages of its fituation, 
fertility of its foil, rare productions, the many remains of anti- 
guity with which it abounds, the many remarkable actions of 
which it has been the fcene, and the many perfons eminent 
in various arts and fciences to which it has given birth, well 
deferves an hiftorian more equal to its merits, and cannot fail 
to anfwer all the labour and pains of the moft diligent 
enquirer !’ 

In 1739, Mr. Hutchins difperfed circular letters, announcing 
his plan, and foliciting affiftance; which, in the courfe of a 
number of years, he obtained in abundance: as appears from 
the many grateful acknowledgments which he has inferted in 
his pretace. It feems, however, that, notwithftanding the 
numerous and important communications of his learned friends, 
and other helps, his work would ftill have been left very im- 
perfect, had not an handfome fub{cription been procured for it, 
in 1761, among the gentlemen of the county; which enabled 
the Author to fearch the Bodleian library, the Afhmolean mu- 
feum, and the libraries of private colleges in Oxford, the Britifh 
Mufeum, the Yower, Rolls Chapel, Augmentation Office, and 
other public repofitories of records and manufcripts in London. 

‘ Thus furnifhed with materials,’ fays he, * much care was to 
be taken in the choice of them, that on the one hand, nothing 
worthy to be preferved might be omitted, and on the other, 
that nothing too minute and trifling might be inferted. This 


laft‘error,’ adds the Author, [confcious that many things~ 


which will feem difguftingly trivial to moft readers, muft ne- 
ceflarily appear in a compilement of this kind,] ‘ feemed the 
moft pardonable ; for what fome might think fuperfluous, might 
appear to others worthy of attention; and on the whole, if in 
fearching into fuch an heap of ruins, fome duft be collected with 
the gold, like ruft adhering to coins, though it adds nothing to 
their intrinfic value, yet it is in itfelf a proof of their antiquity : 
and for all imperfections of this nature, I hope to find an ealy 
cenfure.’ 

With refpeé to the ornaments of ftyle and dition, they will 
not be much fought for in works of this fort. If the Author’s 
manner of writing be not abfolutely heavy, dry, and tedious, 
we ought not to expect much more: and this praife, at leaft, 
is due to Mr. Hutchins. He fpeaks of his own merit, in this 
refpect, in very modeft terms. ‘ Whatever,’ fays he, ¢ is want- 
ing in ornament, I have endeavoured to fupply by accuracy, 
perfpicuity, and method; and the whole is interfperfed with 
hiftorical 
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hiftorical narrations, which may both relieve and entertain the 


reader.’ 
Works of this kind, fo laborious, fo expenfive, and which 


‘neceflarily furnifh employment for the beft part of a man’s 


life *, cannot poffibly be accomplifhed unlefs the public enters 
with fpirit and munificence into their fupport. We are glad, 
therefore, to find, that Mr. Hutchins hath been fo liberally 
countenanced in his great undertaking, by a very numerous and 
refpectable lift of fubfcribers and patronst. If the hiftory of 
every other county were as well executed, and publifhed un- 
der equal encouragement, what a noble mafs of materials would 
be thence formed for a general defcription of the whole king 
dom! And what admirable lights would from thence be refleét- 
ed both on the natural and civil hiftory of this country ! 


* « Above thirty years are elapfed fince this work was under- 
taken,’ Pref. p. vii. 

+ ‘ Let me repeat my acknowledgments to all who have affifted 
or encouraged this work, who enabled me to finifh and then to pubs 
lith it ; but particularly to thofe noblemen and gentlemen, who, by 
their munificence have contributed to the embellifhment of it, dy 
giving copper-plates of their feats, and many remarkable antiquities with- 
in the county, which have rendered the work, in this refpeét, truly 
valuable.’ Jérd. 


*.,.* We muft repeat, that many of the copper-plates are, beyond 
all comparifon, faperior to every thing of the kind in any of’ our 
preceding county-hiftories. If Dr. Gower, in his hiftory of Chefhire, 
can equal them, he will not baulk the expectations of the Public. @ 





Art. VI. An Anfwer to the Queries contained in a Letter to Dr. Sheba 
beare, printed in the Public Ledger, Auguf# io. Together with Ani- 
madverfions on two Speeches in Defence of the Printers of a Paper, 
fubfcribed a South Briton. The firft pronounced by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Townfhend, in the Honfe of Commons, and printed 
in the London Packet of February 18. The Second by the right 
learned Counfellor Lee, in Guildhall, and printed in the Public 
Ledger of Auguft 12. In the Examination of which a Compari- 
fon naturally arifes between the public and private Virtues of their 
prefent Majefties, and thofe of King William and Queen Mary. 
The Merits, alfo, of Roman Catholics, and of Diffenters from the 
Church of England, refpecting Allegiance and Liberty, and their 
Claims to national Prote¢tion, are fairly ftated, from their paft and 
prefent Tranfactions. By J. Shebbeare, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Hooper. 1774. 


HE length of the title prefixed to the pamphlet before us, 

might almoft be deemed a fufficient delineation of it, 
were there not many things in the work itfelf which are 
written with fo vehement and acrimonious a fpirit, that the 
cannot be permitted to pafs entirely unnoticed. The firft part 
is 
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is empleyed by Dr. Shebbeare in a vindication of his private 
character and conduct, efpecially with regard to his delay in 
publifhing a volume of the Hiftory of England, for which he 
had received fubfcriptions; and on this head, he has made an 
able and vigorous defence. Though he hath met with many 
hindrances, feveral of which appear to have been unavoidable, 
he defigns to fulfil his engagements; and we are told by him, 
that he does not intend to die till what he propofes be finifhed. 

The Doétor proceeds next to the confideration of two 
Speeches, delivered by Mr. Townthend and Mr. Lee, in which 
thofe gentlemen exprefled their difapprobation of his being pen- 
fioned by the government. For this offence, they are feverely 
attacked by our Author; and, indeed, he has not fcrupled ta 
pour upon them the moft plentiful abufe. The fcurrility to 
which he -defcends, with refpeét to Mr. Townfhend, is dif- 

raceful to any writer of tolerable talents ; and as to Mr. Lee, 
Dr. Shebbeare’s pious and charitable wifh is, that his exit may 
be like that of Algernon Sidney. 

Mr. Townfhend happened to fay, in his fpeech, that he had 
himfelf a drop of the blood of Sidney in him. From this cir- 
cumftance, the Door has taken occafion to draw as malig 
nant a character of Algernon Sydney as the hatred of liberty 
and public virtue could be fuppofed to infpire. / 

But the capital part of this tract is the comparifon between 
the conduct of his prefent Majefty and that of King William 
the Third. Thedefign of the comparifon is to exalt the poli- 
eal adminiftration of the prefent reign, and the private virtues 
of the King and Queen; and, at the fame time, to depreciate, 
without mercy, the public meafures of King William, and te 
place his perfonal character, together with that of Queen Mary, 
im the moft odious point of view. Now, we cannot perceive 
what neceffity there was forthe latter part of the Author’s un- 
dertaking. Might he not have applauded the government of 
the reigning prince, and have difplayed the excellencies of both 
their prefent Majefties, without throwing abufe on their illuf- 
trious predeceflors? But, perhaps, Dr. Shebbeare would have 
ated out of character, if, in writing on a political fubject, he 
had not manifefted his attachment to arbitrary power, and his 
averfion to all thé principles which paved the way for the Re- 
volution. 

With refpect to his encomium on the King and Queen now 
upon the throne, no objection will be made. Their amiable 
qualities, and excellent virtues, will have juftice done to them 
by men of all parties; whether they approve or condemn the 
particular meafures of adminiftration. Neither fhall we criti- 
cife on our Author’s vindication of the political conduct of the 
prefent reign, He has alleged, and maintained with fpirit, the 
circumftances 
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circumftances which have commonly been urged in defence of 
that conduct. What he has advanced may be regarded, in fes 
veral refpects, as juft and important. In others, it is hoped a 
man may differ in opinion from Dr. Shebbeare, and yet not be 
guilty of difloyalty. ‘Many perfons, without having any re- 
bellious, or even faétious intentions, may not only doubt of the 
wifdom and reétitude of certain fteps purfued by the miniftry, 
but abfolutely condemn them. By Dr. Shebbeare, however, 
any degree of oppofition is afcribed to the worft principles, It 
is afcribed to rebellion; and, what is ridiculous enough, the 
whole of it is attributed to the proteftant diflenters. For our 

arts, we did not underftand that the diflenters were numerous 
or formidable enough to produce the great effects charged ta 
their account by our Author; nor would he have advanced the 
charge, if truth alone had been his object in writing. 

What is abfolutely inexcufable in the publication before us, 
and which, indeed, cannot be read without indignation, is, the 
illiberal and fcurrilous treatment of King William the Third. 
Surely Dr. Shebbeare could not hope to recommend himfelf 
to the prefent government, by wantonly calumniating a prince 
to whom we are indebted for the fettlement of the houfe of 
Hanover. At the fame time, the view which the Author 
has given, of the character and ations of King William, 
abounds with grofs mifreprefentations of hiftory, and contains 
the moft groundlefs and fhameful infinuations. This we affert 
with vials’ but it is impoffible here to enter into particué 
lars, the complete difcuffion of which would fill up a volume. 
Neither is it neceflary to viridicate all the tranfactions of King 
William. Like other princes, he had his faults, and fome of 
his political meafures might be wrong. But ftill, he will al- 
ways ftand juftly entitled to the gratitude and efteem of every 
friend to the liberties of mankind, and to the free conftitution 
of this country. Such a malignant attack upon him, as Dr. 
Shebbeare has made, can be accounted for on no other fuppo- 
fition than that of his.entertaining an inveterate hatred to th 
doctrines on which the Revolution was founded. 1 

Indeed this Writer, in one place, has faid, that James the 
Second, by fufpending and difpenfing with the laws; by en- 
deavouring to obtain an abolition of the teft aét, and to ad- 
mit papifts, prefbyterians, and other fectaries, into all offices, 
civil and military; by his attempts to introduce papilts into 
power in the univertities of -Oxford and Cambridge ; by his 
bigotry, and defigns to fubvert the eftablifled church, and to 
increafe arbitrary power, deferved to lofe his crown: that he 
was expelled the kingdom juftlys and that the Revolution was, 
therefore, a blefling to the nation. But when the incontfiftency 
of this paflage with the general principles and fpirit of the work 
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is confidered, in what light can it be regarded but as a faving 
claufe thrown in, perhaps, to avoid profecution; or, at leaft, as 
a mere accommodation to the prefent conftitution of governs 
ment? Certainly Dr. Shebbeare cannot ow be looked upon as 
a Jacobite. His motives of converfion have been too powerful 
to be refifted. But if fentiments like his had been adhered to, 
King George the Third, to whofe munificence our Author is 
fo highly obliged, would never have adorned the throne of thefe 
realms. 

The Dodtor's principles are apparent, not only from his ma- 
lignancy againft King William and Queen Mary, but, like- 
wife, from the evident partiality which he fhews to the papifts, 
and his prodigious animofity to all whigs and diflenters, with- 
out exception, The manner in which he {peaks of the Refor- 
mation, would incline one to believe that, in his heart, he is 
little better than a Roman Catholic. We refer our Readers to 
pages 137, 8,9, 140. 142, 3, 5, 6. and 176. 

As to the diffenters, we do not recollect that any thing equally 
virulent againft them was written, in the reigns of King 
Charles and King James the Second, even by the redoubted 
L’Eftrange. We cannot avoid giving one or two fpecimens 
of our Author’s charitable temper upon this fubject. Speaking 
of the prefbyterians and other fedtaries, he fays, that * to re- 
proach their fovereign with lying afleverations, is infeparable 
from fuch men; fo intimately is the fpirit of fal'ehood amalga- 
mated with the drofs of which they are compofed, that divide 
them as far as matter is divifible, and a lie fhall be found in 
evesy atom.’ And in another place, he lefs rhetorically aflures 
us, that, although the fame perfons fhall ‘ fuffer at the day of 
judgment for their tranfyreffions, yet, neither wifdom, nor 
chriftian patience ought to remit to that day of doom the pu- 
nifhment which they fo truly merit.’ 

We know not whether any diflenting writers will think this 
performance worthy of their notice, If they fhould, they will, 
we doubt not, be able fatisfactorily to prove, that the fame prin 
ciples which led the diflenters to oppofe the Stuarts have ren- 
dered then eminently attached to the princes and the govern- 
ment e(ftablilhed by the Revolution; that, like other citizens, 
feme of them may queltion the propriety of certain public 
meafures, without any juft impeachment of their integrity oF 
loyalty; and that the alperfiens caiton thea by Dr, Sheb- 
beare, are peculiarly groundlefs and malicious, 

It would be endlefs to point out the intlaaces in which the 
Author hath juftly laid himfelf open to fevere ceniure. 

He feems to value himflelf not a little on the favourable terms 
in which the King {poke of him to Sir John Philips, when that 
gentleman recommended him for a pealions We can only fay 

upon 
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upon this head, that the very beft princes are liable to be mifled, 
in their opinions of men, and the communication of their fa- 
yours. According to the Dottor’s own ob(ervation, there is 
not a virtue of the human heart that may not, by artifice and 
deception, be induced to exceed its proper limits. 

If it could be fuppofed that Dr. Shebbeare, in this work, 
hath exprefled the fentiments and language of government, a 
moft important reafon of oppofition would indeed be afforded, 
and every lover of his country would have caufe to tremble. 
But we reject fuch a fuppofition, as totally unwarrantable: it 
is impoflible that any prince, or even any adminiftration, under 
the Brunfwick line, if lunacy hath not poilefied them, can ap- 
prove of the raving pofitions, and the bitter f{pirit of this Writer. 
—_—t ~~ 
Art. VII. 4 Letter to Dr. Shebbeare: Containing a Confutation of 

his Arguments concerning the Botton and Quebec Aéts of Parlia- 

ment; and his Afperfions upon the Memory of King William, 
and the Proteftant Diffenters. By Hugh Baillie, LL. D. late 

Judge of the Court of Admiralty in Ireland. 8vo. 2s. J. Donald- 

fon. 1775. 

E learn, from fome paffages in the prefent publication, 
that the Author of it is very much advanced in years. 
It is probably owing to this citcumftance, and perhaps to his 
not having been able to correct the miftakes of his amanuenfis, 
that we find certain errors in the compolition, which otherwife 
could fcarcely have proceeded from a man of a literary profef- 
fion. Indeed, the work, in general, is not well written. Ne- 
verthelefs, it contains a number of pertinent and judicious ob- 
fervations, in anfwer to Dr. Shebbeare. Dr. Baillie has obliged 
the Public with two anecdotes, which we fhall lay before our 
Readers. The firft relates to the maffacre of Glenco. 

‘I had occafion, fays our Author, to know the particulars 
of that ftory from Mr. Stewart of Appin, an enemy to King 
William, and to whom that land belonged. He told me the 
inbabitants of that glen were thieves and robbers; and that the 
King had fummoned them to Jay down their arms, and furren- 
der themfelves at Inverary againft a certain day, under the pain 
of military execution. They having failed to furrender, one 

Hamilton, an officer in the garrifon of Fort William, a man 
of a cruel temper, and having a quarrel with the poffeffor of the 
glen, vaffal to Stewart of Appin, he, under pretence of a war- 
rant for military execution, committed that cruelty, and fled to 
Ireland. And Mr. Stewart told me, that nobody believed King 
Wiliiam intended any fuch thing by the words military exes . 
cution.’ 
The fecond anecdote relates to Frederic Prince of Wales, 
father to his prefent Majefty. * I fpent good part of a winter, 
2 and 
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and moft of a fummer, fays Dr. Baillie, at Hanover, at two 
different times, with that amiable Prince, the late Prince of 
Wales, who juftly deferved the character given to Titus the 
Roman Emperor, Delicia humani generis. ‘There never was a 
better heart in a human breaft, than he poffeffed ; and he often 
faid to me, that if he lived to be King of Britain, he would 
look upon any man who wifhed to fee him an abfolute Prince, 
ay an enemy to him and his family, for two reafons: firft, be- | 
caufe the prefervation of the liberties and religion of Great Bri- 

tain were the caufes of eftablifhing his family on the throne: | 
Secondly, becaufe he was convinced, that the King of a free 
people was twice as powerful as a King of flaves to his arbi- 


trary will.’ K . 


Art. VII. An Fffay on the fundamental or moft important Doétrines of 
natural and revealed Religion. By J. Wood, B.D. 8vo. 2s. 
-Exeter printed ; London, fold by Law. 1774. 


MONG other ftri€tures which were made on a former * 
publication of Mr. Wood’s, we obferved that he had 
adopted the moft ridiculous peculiarities with regard. to his ors 
thography, and that his innovations in this refpect went far | 
beyond the ufual tine of pedantry and affectation, fo as to dif-- 
credit both his tafte and underftanding. In anfwer to this cen- 
fure, our Author, {peaking of the refpectable corps of Reviewers, | 
exprefles himfelf as follows : § I am wantonly charged, in their 
ufual fpirit of infallibility, with a pedantic kind of kakography ;, t 
but let thefe heroic vulgar feribes have a little patience, and 
they fhall focn be informed of feveral things relative to the na- 
ture ana fixed rules of fpelling and orthography, of which at 
prefent they are as ignorant as they are of the conftitution and 
figure of the inhabitants of the moon or of Saturn.” Notwith- 
ftanding this pompous denunciation, we have the pleafure of 
finding that Mr. Wood has exhibited fome marks of fear, and 
even of docility. In fact, he has humbled himfelf under the 
rod, and hath learned, from our correction of him, to ortho- 
graphife in a decent and proper manner. 

Having been fo happy as to have taught our Author to fpell, 
we fhould rejoice to be capable of informing our Readers that 
we had been equally fuccefsful in teaching him to write. But 
we muft confefs, with grief, that, in this refpeét, we have 
found him a very unapt fcholar. We cannot yet congratulate 
him upon his having rendered himfelf complete mafter of his 
Englifh grammar. 

Neither is it in our power to pafs a high encomium upon 
Mr. Wood’s improvement with regard to the matter of. his 
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* See Review, June 1773, p. 511. 
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compofition. He ftill continues to exhibit a ftrange mixture of — - 
fenfe and folly, of liberality and prejudice; though, we think, 
not altogether with fo unhappy a preponderancy on the fide of 
abfurdity and bigotry as appeared in his former work. His 
profefied defign is to treat on the fundamental doctrines of na- 
tural and revealed religion; but he frequently deviates from his 
main fubject, and introduces fomething either very abfurd or 
very trifling. Without being deftitute of natural abilities, and 
with a conliderable fhare of learning, he betrays fuch a flagrant 
want of order and judgment, and fuch a falfe and pedantic tafte 
} in writing, as cannot fail of giving perpetual difguft to bis 





readers. 
The Author’s fentiments concerning the nature and defign 
of religion, and the terms of falvation, are juft and rational. 
f In treating on the Trinity he aflumes the appearance of being 


very orthodox ; but his explication of that doctrine contains 
the moft direct Sabellianifm that we have met with a long time, 
and in ages more zealous for the purity of the faith than the 
refent he would have been deemed a capital heretic. ‘The 
Diffenters are treated by Mr. Wood, with great contempt and 
feverity ; and yet he acknowledges the reafonablenefs and equity 
of their late bill for a more extended toleration. 
. We Reviewers are the objects of our Author’s peculiar refent- 
ment. He has devoted to us no lefs than two Appendixes, in 
c | which the fury of the poor Gentleman’s paffion has quite over- 
powered: his reafon: fuch is the ingratitude of mankind to 
their beft benefactors ! Neverthelefs, we thal] ftil! continue our 
benevolent chaftifements ; for though we have too much caufe 
to defpair of fuccefs, we cannot tell what effect the perfevering 
efforts ef criticifm may have, even on fuch an unpromifing fub- 


je as Mr. John Wood. K 
e 








Art. IX. dn Effay on Circulation and Credit, in four Parts; and 
a Letter on the jealoufy of Commerce; from the French of Mon- 
fieur De Pinto. Tranflated, with Annotations, by the Rev. S, 
Baggs. M.A. 4to. 10s. Od. im Boards. Ridley, &c. 1774. 


7". Tranflator’s preface contains the following account 
| of the plan and execution of this elaborate performance, 
which the attentive and impartial Reader, however he may 
differ from the Author, will not think at all exaggerated : 
_ ©The great propofition maintained by the Author of the follow- 
ing effays, that the national debt has been the chief fouroe of the 
prefent wealth and power of Great Britain, though not, as he ap- 
prehends, intirely new in this country, had novelty enough however 
to attract my attention. The book had been favourably received 
upon the continent, and I underftood that the Author was a man of 
character and reputation in Holland. I was curious to fee in what 
: D 3 manner, 
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manner, and with what degree of accuracy, fuch a fubject could be 
treated by a foreigner. ‘Though no great adept inthe myftery of 
finance, [ was fatisfied, that, with regard at leaft to the debts and 
refources of England, I muft know more of the matter than he did, 
This opinion will not appear very prefumptuoys to any man, who 
has had an opportunity of converfing with foreigners, efpecially the 
French, upon the internal ftate of our affairs, and who knows how 
ignorant they are in general of a fubjeét, on which they neverthelefs 
are at all times ready to decide. This, however, I found was not 
the cafe with the work before me, The Author appeared to be a 
man of abilities, who had taken confiderable pains to be informed. 
His principal objeé&t feems to have been to fupport the credit of the 
Englith funds againft the prejudices, the ignorance, and the malig, 
nity of the French. At the fame time, though he takes part with 
England upon this queftion, it is evidently not from partial or in- 
tercfted motives, but from a thorough convittion of the truth of his 
doétrine. In other inftances he is the friend of France. In all in- 
ftances he is the friend of mankind. ‘This favourable character is 
not meant to include the idea of infallible. The fyftem he fupports 
may be true in the main, though not logically demonftrated; or it 
may be utterly falfe, though ingenioufly defended. At any rate, 
confidering the quantity of foreign property vefted in our funds, 
and how much it behoves us to fupport the reputation of parliameny 
tary faith, and national fecurity, in the eyes of foreigners, a work 
of this nature cannot be indifferent to the public. Every argument, 
that tends to maintain the juft fuperiority of our credit over that 
of other European nations, particularly of France, deferves to be 
encouraged ; and this is a fubject, on which a foreigner will be more 
readily believed abroad than an Englifhman; with refpect to the 
Englifh reader, I will not venture to promife him much information 
in matters of fa&t; but his mind will probably be led to a new train 
of thought upon a queftion of infinite national importance, and 
which hitherto feems hardly ever to have been confidered but in one 
point 4 view. The declamations againit the pernicious effects of 
the nafional debt have not been confined to the difcourfes of the 
vulgar, or to the wifdom of the news-papers. Some of the ableft 
men in the kingdom have treated the fubje&t with as much popular 
violence and paffion, as if it would not bear an argument, or as if 
truth and reafon were unqueftionably on ¢heir fide, and nothing but 
ignorance and madnefs on the other.’ 

tow far this laft reflection is well founded, we leave the 
Public, before whom the evidence lies, to determine: and fhall 
proceed to give a general abftract of our Author’s fyftem and 
reafoning, ‘che following anecdote relating to the Author may 


be new to fome of our Readers; and we fhall therefore tran- 


{cribe it: 

‘A miflake in that article of the preliminaries of the laft treaty 
with France, which relates to the poffeflions of the two Eaft-India 
companies, was fortunately obferved by Monfieur De Pinto, and 
communicated to the late duke of Bedford. This anecdote is highly 
honourable to the duke’s memory. He faw, and pckanuiadgek the 
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importance of Monfieur de Pinto’s obfervation, and, with a fpirit 
infinitely more honourable to him than any diligence that might 
have prevented the miftake, he infifted peremptorily upon its being 
corrected in the definitive treaty. The French minifter fhrugged his 
fhoulders, refitted, cavilled, remonftrated, complained, grimaced, and 
fubmitted. Monfieur de Pinto’s fervices on this important occa- 
fion were recommended by the duke, and rewarded by the com- 
pany. They gave him five hundred pounds a year, which he now 
enjoys, and which, it isto be prefumed, their gratitude and jultice 
will always continue to him.’ ; ; 

In the firft part of this work, the ingenious Author under- 
takes to obviate the principal objections that have been urged 
againft our enormous national debt, and to evince the advantages 
arifing from it under certain limitations and re{triGions. 

‘ It is not foreigners only, (fays our Author) who are unacquainted 
with the nature of the national debt in England; the natives them- 
felves miftake the matter. Many Englifhmen, as well as foreigners, 
confider the debt as a counterpoife to all their fuccefles. Supported 
by the authority of Lord Bolingbroke, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir John 
Barnard, and other great men, they look upon the national debt as 
an unwieldy burthen, that opprefics the kingdom, and enervates the 

ower of the ftate. ‘Their apprehenfions, | believe, are founded on 
the following principles. —The more a government is indebted, the 
more the nation mutt be loaded with taxes to fatisfy the intereft on- 
ly ; this of itfelf is a great inconvenience. The fecond refulting 
from the firft, is, that increafe of taxes raifes the price of Jabour, 
and injures manufactures. | he third is the tribute paid to foreign- 
ers, who have property in the funds. The fourth, which has been 
much and long infifted on, is the fpirit of idlenefs, gaming, and 
ftock-jobbing introduced into the nation by the traffic carried on in 
the funds. Thefe f.ur objections feem, at firit fight, to jultify every 
declamation againft the national debt ; yet I think I can demon- 
ftrate, from fpeculation and experience, that what has been faid 
upon-this fubject is mare fpecious than folid; and that people have 
talked, without entcring thoroughly into the quettion.’ : 
‘ In anfwer to the firft objeCtion, our Author endeavours to 
prove, by a method of reafoning which, in our judgment, is 
far from being conclufive and fatisfactory, that the national debe 
has enriched the nation : 

* On every new loan the government of England mortgages a por- 
tion of taxes to pay the intereit, and creates a new artificial capital, 
which did not exilt before, which becomes permanent, fixed, and 
folid, and by means of credit circulates to the advantage of the 
public, as if it were in effect {fo much real treafure, that had en- 
riched the kingdom. Let us take for an example the twelve millions 
borrowed in the year 1760, and fee what became of them, Is it not 
true, that the greateft part of that money was {pent within the nae 
tion? Nothing but the fubfidies, and a part of the fums expended 
in Germany, can be confidered as loft. 1 fay a part, for, even ina 
war upon the continent, the nation profits by furni(hing a variety of 
arucles, as well as by the individuals, who are employed. there. 
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When they water Germany, they only fertilife a foil, of which 
their commerce reaps the benefit, The riches of Germany always 
turn to the account of trading nations. ButI content myfelf with 
obferving, that it is indifputable that a great part of the above loan 
was employed and circulated within the nation. England then will 
have preferved a confiderable flare of thefe twelve millions, difperfed 
and’ abforbed in the nation itfelf; at the fame time that the nue 
merary * riches of her creditors, who are chiefly Englifh, are auge 
mented by twelve millions, which did not exift before.’ , 

As a farther proof of the propofition here advanced, the Au- 
thor afks, in what the numerary wealth of about a hundred and 
thirty millions, which the Englifh nation poflefles in annuities 
and other faétitious funds, would have confifted, if the funds 
had never been? 

‘In anfwer to this queftion (fays the tranflator) it may fafely be 

afirmed, that the money, lent to government for the fupport of 
wars deftructive of agriculture, commerce, and population might 
have been in a great meafure abforbed in the cultivation of immenfe 
tracts of wafte-lands both in Great Britain agd Iteland, in the encou- 
tagement of induftrious foreigners to fettle among us, and in the 
improvement of our colonies, ad infinitum. Light taxes would have 
encouraged population, becaufe they do not load the means of fub- 
fiftence. The price of labour would have been reduced; manufac- 
tures found an eafy, vent abroad; or, if the foreign market failed, 
the demands of the colonics would have employed all the induftry of 
the nation. Population and confumption would have increafed ra- 
pidly together. Confidering the colonies as confolidated with the 
mother country, and their mutual advantages improved as far as they 
Might be, the Britifh empire might fubfift alone, and maintain its 
eure without any dependance on foreign trade. This is the 
tate of political perfection, to which, as the Author himfelf ac- 
knowledges, every great kingdom fhould afpire. Inftead of being 
employed to thefe falutary purpofes, the hundred and thirty millions 
Jent to the ftate have fupported a conftant war againft population, and 
prevented the exiftence of millions of ufeful fubjetts,’ 

Our Author’s reafoning is grounded on thefe two principles, 
viz. that a light tax is drawn from the nation, into whofe 
hands it returns, with a general benefit to the whole; and that 
the fame piece of money may on one day pafs through twenty 
different hands, and reprefent twenty times fucceffively its nue 
merary value as a fign. 3 

* Taxes, for the moft part, return into the hand that gives tiem. 
It js always the rich, or thofe who fpend money, that pay taxes in 
the laft refort, as well from their own expences, as by enabling 





* By the word swmerary the Author means the fictitious value of 
flocks, effets, and property of every kind, fuppofed to be reduced 
into fpecie. As long as this reduction is performed partially and 
fucceflively, the numergry has a real value equivalent te fpecie. 
An attempt to relieve the whole at once would reduce its value ta 
nothin g Tranflater’s Note. . 
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others.— This circulation turns to the advantage of induftry, which 
always finds itfelf indemnified for the pretended burthen laid upon 
it.—The four millions fierling, annually raifed by taxes to pay the 
jntereft of the funds belonging to the Englith, produce at leaft fifteen 
or twenty millions in circulation, which are laid out for the benefit 
of induftry.—o fupprefs one million of revenue, would therefore 
deftroy a circulation of feveral millions, and diminifh the contribu- 
tive power of the inferior ranks, by at leaft twenty millions in the 
courfe of the year.’ 

The Author replies to the fecond obje&tion, by obferving, 
that it is the debafement of gold and filver, in their quality of 
figns, and not the increafe of taxes, which has trebled the no- 
minal price of commodities. 

‘ When we fay, that every thing is dearer, we mean that money 
is lefs valuable; and it lofes its value, becaufe there is more of it. 
It may be faid, that a man, who has an income of three thoufand 
crowns, is not richer now than his anceftor was formerly with a 
thoufand; but there are twenty people in Europe, who have three 
thoufand crowns a year, for one’ who, two hundred and fifty years 
ago, hada thoufand. And this is in a great meafure, attributed to 
the difcovery of America.’ : 

The third inconvenience, attending the national debt, is, in 
our Author’s fyftem, deemed the greateft. 

‘It is certain, fays he, that the powers who borrow become tri- 
butary to the foreigner who lends. Yet this inconvenience, real as 
it is, is nothing in comparifon with the advantages of which we have 
been fpeaking. Every thing has its inconvenience. This one how- 
ever (inferior in itfelf to the advantages which it produces) js ftill 
farther extenuated by thofe derived from the foreiguer, who furnifhes 
on demand the fums wanted, part of which are frequently {pent in 
the kingdom. But the pojnt that deferves moft to be confidered, is, 
that, without this foreign fupplement, by which the meafure of 
power is filled up, which keeps the game alive, and of courfe pro- 
motes circulation, England could not have found fuch extenfive rep 
fources. The want of this fupplement might perhaps have checked 
and enfeebled all her operations.’ | 

In obviating the Jaft difficulty, our Author ftates the benefits 
which are derived both to government in raifing loans, and to 
circulation in general, from the deajers in the ftocks, Thefe 
(he fays) are unqueftionably immentfe. 

*.If after that, I fhould be afked what I thought of the employment, 
I thould frankly confefs, that 1 would diffuade my children, friends 
and relations ia meddling with it. It is a dangerous trade, and 
has of late heen grofsly perverted.” } 

After all it is acknowledged, that the national debt may be 
accumulated to a fum that would greatly diftrefs the kingdom, 

‘ There is a maximum of two forts to be equally avoided. One is 
the amount of the intereft provided for by the taxes. The other 
concerns the mafs of paper in circulation. I believe we are at a 
greater diftance from the firft than the fecond,’ 
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As a proof that we are very near the maximum of public cre. 
dit, the Tranflator obferves, that every little event or rumour 
has a fenfible effect upon the ftocks, While there was a power 
of credit in one f{cale confiderably more than {ufficient to raife 
‘the weight of debt in the other, the tricks of interefted men, 
.or the apprehenfion of political events, made little or no im- 
-prefion. ‘Ihe beam was immovable. Even at the higheft 
pitch of the rebellion, ftocks were not below par. But the 
enormous addition of debt, incurred in the laft war, has brought 
credit and debt fo nearly to. an equipoife, that the weight of a 
-grain, the breath of an infant, inclines the balance. A dextrous 
minifter may keep it even for atime. A wife and honeft mi- 
nifter will never reft till he has given a clear unqueftionable 
preponderance to the {cale of credit, which can no way be ef- 
feéted but by lightening the debt, That the weight of the 
debt is the only or principal caufe of its deprefled ftate is plain 
‘from this fa&, In 1751, that is, only three years after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, when we owed only feventy-five mil» 
lions, the three per cents were at a hundred and one; whereas 
now, after a peace of eleven years, their conftant regular price 
has been twelve, thirteen, or fourteen per cent. under par, 
‘The Author,however feems to be of a different opinion from 
the Editor; and he apprehends that the following principles, 
yproperly combined, will help to afcertain the utmoft limits of 
the national debt : 
© We fhould firft compare the mafs of gold and filver, with which 
America annually enriches Europe, with the quantity funk in Afia, 
If, by an augmentation of fpecie, the balance inclines in favour of 
Europe, we are fo much the farther from the maximum. The pro- 
-grefs of ‘commerce forms the fecond combination; particularly that 
with America in the confumption of European manufactures and 
commodities. ‘The more the Englith improve this branch, the lefs 
Itheir delt will be a burthen to them. The third effential article is 
popesetion and agriculture, which form the natural ftrength of every 
ftate. 
©. But the Tranflator very juftly remarks, that Monf. de Pinto 


has inverted the natural-order of thefe three combinations. The 
firft ftate of improvement depends on population and: agricul. 
ture. ‘The progrefs of commerce forms the fecond, The aug- 
mentation of fpecie or balance of trade is the laft object of the 
three. oe 
Our Author admits, in the fequel of this effay, that it is ef- 
fential to the credit and profperity of England, and of every 
other ftate, to profit by peace, and to make a good ufe of their 
finking fund, by difcharging one third of the national debt, 
and relieving the nation from a part of the taxes. A finking 
fund (he fays) increafes as fait as it is applied, and, with the 
i. addition 
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gddition of the growing intereft multiplied for fome years, con- 
ftitutes a great power for the difcharge of debt. 

The fecond part of this eflay contains many very judicious 
obfervations on the nature and powers of this fund, and on the 
proper method of applying and increafing it. Ihe {cheme which 
our Author propofes is that of converting a part of the public 
funds into life annuities, and of aiding the operation of the fink- 
ing fund by a new and more equal alleffment of the Jand-tax, a 
tax upon collateral fucceffions, a light tax upon transfers, a ca 
pitation or poll-tax, a fmal] duty upon articles of confumption, 
upon offices and employments, and a judicious concurrence of 
finance, as occafions offer. But this is a fubje&t which has 
been fo accurately and fully difcufled, fince the frft publication 
of this work, by the inenious Dr. Price, that we fhall only re- 
fer our Readers to what he has written upon it. He has pro- 


SO ge 


pofed feveral other fchemes, much more eligible and effectual. 


than that of life annuities, and has clearly fhewn in what- re- 
fpeéts this would be comparatively deficient and improper. See 
Monthly Reviews, vol. xlv. p. 344, &c. and vol, xlvi. p. 402, 
&e. | 

We are furprifed that, in enumerating the objections againk 
a large public debt, the Author has omitted to mention one, 
which, in a free ftate, is unqueftionably of very great moment; 
viz. the fyftem of venality, dependence, and corruption, which 
jt creates. To us this appears to be one of the moft formidable 
objections: the influence of near one hundred and forty millions 
of debt is immenfe ; every confiderable ftock-holder is partial to 
the meafures of adminiftration, on whatfoever principles they are 
founded, and to whatfoever ends they are direéted ; befide this 
farther confideration, that fo large a {um furnifhes many lucra- 
tive jobs and douceurs, the benefit of which has been expérienced 
by the minifter and regretted by the people in a thoufand in- 
ftances. 

The third part of this eflay contains an examination of a treatife 
written by Mon/. Mirabeau, intitled, The Theory of Taxation : and 
= relates to the finances, taxes, and agriculture of 

rance. The fourth part is a kind of Appendix to the third, 
in which the Author fuggefts fome farther confiderations on the 
fame fubje&t. Thefe, together with an excellent letter on the 
jealoufy of commerce, we muft refer to the perufal of thofe who 
may with to be farther acquainted with this ingenious Writer. 
We fhall only add, that the Tranflator’s notes are pertinent 
and judicious; and, though not very numerous, they are a va- 
Juable addition to the original work, An Index to the whole 


fhould have been added, 
| B>- S, 
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Art. X. Sermons on the following Subje&s, viz. 1. Friendhhip, 
IJ. Gratitude to God, III.Mercy. IV. Pride. V. Sinful An- 
ger. VI. The Advantages of early Piety. VII. The unfearch- 
ablenefs of God’s Ways, and the Benefits of afflictive Providence, 
By Mary Deverell. 8vo, 5s. feweds Briftol, printed. Lon, 
don, fold by Becket, &c. 1774- 

Volume of Sermons, compofed by a woman, would, for 

merly, have been regarded as a fingular phenomenon in 
the literary world ; but fuch productions feem to be growing 
common in this country. We had, very lately, a publication 
of this kind, from the pen of Mifs Roberts *, who acquitted her- 
felf in this walk, fo new to her /fex, with reputation: and 
mow, another ingenious lady fteps forth, to convince us, 
that female preaching is not confined to the Quakers.—But 
there is this difference between the fair Quakers and the ladies 
of whom we have been fpeaking, that the former chufe to dee 


liver their inftru€tions from the roftrum, the latter from the 


re{s. 

: Should the texts at the head of thefe fermons be removed, 
and a few other flight alterations made, they would rank amo 
thofe e/fays, mifcellanies, &c. with which our learned ladies have 
frequently favoured the public: if they are not fully equal in 
compofition and elegance of ftyle, to fome other of our pulpit 
difcourfes, they have, neverthele(s, real merit, and difcover the 
good fenfe and amiable difpofitions of the Writer. 

In the preface, or apology to the public, as it is m 
termed, we are told, ‘ that a ftrange concurrence of circumftances 
has united to ufher thefe manufcripts into the world, which, like 
many otheis that make their appearance in print, were. not de- 
figned, at the time they were penned, for the infpection of the 
pubdlic.’—* In compliment,’ it is added, £ to the opinion of fome 
refpectable characters among the clergy, I would both readily 
and gladly have altered the title of Sermons, to that of Effays, 
Refietions, or any other which might have been deemed more 
proper, as Jefs affuming, than the prefent. But as thofe gentle« 
men could not, from the form and nature of the compofitions, 
allow the equal propriety of any other title; and as my firft 
fubfcribers would not relinquifh their claim to the publication 
under the identical denomination for which they had given in 
their names, I have, for their fatisfaction, retained it.’ 

As the curiofity of our Readers may lead them to wifh for a 
f{pecimen or two of this performance, we fhall add a few extraéts : 

The fermon on friend/hip, with which the volume commences, 
is founded on that ftrict union, which fo eminently fubfifted, 
according tothe fcripture hiftory, between Jonathan and Davids 


a, 


Tt 


* See Review, vol. xlili. p. 79. 





¢ Friendfhip, 
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¢ Friendfhip, fays our Authorefs, is feated in the heart, and is 
equally eftimable, whether apparelled in a ruffet coat, or a royal’ 
robe. For externals are no more to the eflence of it, than the 
cafket is to the jewel it contains. Its excellence is intrinfic 5 
and its due praife would exhauft the moft copious. language, 
It has indeed been the favourite theme of writers in every age; 
but their moft eloquent panegyrics, fhew rather that they wifhed 
to do juftice to their fubjeét, than that they really did wt. A 
true friend is thus defcribed by one of them: ‘* He is the com- 
fort of miferies; the guide of difficulties ; the joy of life; the 
sreafure of earth; and no other than a good angel cloathed in 
fieth.” An union with fuch a friend doubles our pleafures and 
divides our pains; and is' oftem dearer to us than the neareft ties 
of kindred. Indeed without friendfhip, even heaven itfelf 
would not be the manfion of blifs; for this it is which contti- 
tutes that harmony, without which, happinefs can have no 
exiftence. And as'to this terreftrial abode, its choiceft delights, 
without it, are but infipid and difgufting. From friendhhip, fociety 
derives all its relifr; and without fociety, even Eden would be 
irkfome. Adam could not gather the fruits of paradife, when 
folitary, with fatisfaction. Even brutes affociate with their 
kindred brutes. But meer fociety is not all that man feels the 
want ef; he wants a friend; he wants a fecond felf, to whom, 
without referve, he may give vent to all the effufions of his 
heart.—The generous fervour of a fteady friend, in. whom are 
happily united the will and power of doing’ good, has fuch an 
emanation of the divinity in it, as muft fupremely exalt the cha- 
racter it animates. And what confidence may we not repofe 
in fuch a friend! Therefore we ought to lay open our hearts. 
to him without referve, as clients do caufes to their agents ; and 
fhould fubmit to his examination every hidden thought, if we 
would expeét the benefit of an unbiafled judgment. For other- 
wife, how can webe faid to blend fouls? Or how is it poffible 
for our friend to form that impartial and juft opinion of the 
cafe, as may enable him to give us the beft advice? Without 
fuch a full developement of every circumftance, we may be led 
into fuch a labyrinth of errors, as will not leave it in the power 
of any friend to extricate us *.” : 

In the third fermon from John viii. 11.—* Neither do I 


condemn thee. Go, and fin no more,’ we find the following 
reflections : 





* If Mary Deverell is a fingle lady, we moft cordially with her in 
poffeffion of that worthy § friend,’ that * fecond felf,’ in whofe bofom 
fhe may, ‘ without referve, give vent to all theeffufions of an heart,” 
—fo fufceptible of the focial, generous, and tender feclings, as (from 


“ foregoihg quotation) the heart of our fair fermonizer appears 
tO De! 
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* If we can be of any fervice to fuch as have been enfnared 
to tread the deluding paths of fin, let us fly to them on the, 
wings of love, when they are afhamed to feek us, and offer them 
the friendly aids of counfel, the foothings of compaflion, (that ' 
balm to diftrefled minds,) and try to guide their fteps in the way. 
of péace; rather than add to their heart-felt forrow by cruel 
recriminations, which gratitude to heaven jor our own prefer- 
vation, piety, and chriftian charity, nay humanity itfelf forbid. . 
Such a conduct can never derogate from the virtue and honour 
of worthy perfons ; for thofe who have moft genuine merit or 
honour in thenifelves, have moft to beftow on others.—To be 
admitted into their company, is to the unfortunate a letter of 
credit, and often affords a light to the feet of thofe who know 
not how to walk uprightly.—For when the mind is weakened 
by fear and fhame, it is often rendered unable to purfue wife and 
virtuous refolutions, without proper encouragement.—lIt is in- 
deed a fad reflelion on women of character in general, thae 
they are lefs fevere to men for crimes ofa licentious nature, than 
they ought to be, by behaving towards them with every degree 
of complacency, while they treat thofe of their ow /fex, that 
have been drawn into error by the fubtle wiles of men, with 
the extremeft rigour.—But can a good mind give encourage- 
ment to the authors of thefe complicated diftrefles in the former, 
or fee penitence written in the faces of the /atter, and not with 
to reftore them to the credit they were in in months paft ? 
How tenderly and nervoufly does our Saviour expoftulate on 
this fubjeét, in favour of the poor woman that ftood behind 
him weeping? This it feems gave umbrage to the pharifee, 
that he fhould fo mildly and familiarly converfe with finners.— 
Our blefled Receemer does not feem to take particular notice 
of the difguft of the mafter of the houfe, probably from a prin- 
ciple of good manners, as being his gueft. But addreffing him- 
felf to Simon, faid, I have fomewhat to fay unto thee, and then 
gave him the parable of the two debtors, and with great conde- 
{cenfion appealed to him, which would love him moft. Simon 
anfwered and faid, I fuppofe he to whom he forgave moft.— 
Hard it was, that he who could have commanded all the kings 
of the earth to have bowed before him, and might have takea 
place of C/ar on his throne, and was ambitious of holding no 
greater levee than the children of forrow, fhould be called to an 
account by a proud pharilee, for his benign conduct in this par- 
ticular.’ 

Thofe who with to be further acquainted with the fentiments 
of this lady, and to fee in what manner fhe difcufles the various 
fubjects mentioned in the title, are referred to her difcourfes at 


large. Hi 
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Art. X!. Of Temperance and Intemperance: Their Effe&ts on the 
Body and Mind, and their Influence in prolonging or abbreviating 
human Life. By Edward Harwood, D. D. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Becket. 1774. 


HE feveral fpecies of intemperance and their pernicious 

effects on the body and mind are here defcribed and ex-. 
pofed with great energy both of fentiment and language. It is, 
much to be jamented, that this {mall treatife, fo. well calculated. 
for producing conviction and reformation in the debauched and. 
licentious, is not likely to fall into the hands of many of this 
character. But if it preferves the health, reputation, and for- 
tune of thofe who have not yet been corrupted, it will anfwer a 
very important and beneficial end: and to fuch we heartily re- 
commend it. 

Towards the clofe of this eflay, Dr. H— has collected a 
variety of inftances of longevity, attained by uniform tem- 
perance and fimplicity of diet, as. the moft likely and effectual 
recommendation of the leflons which he had before inculcated. 

‘ The long lives (he fays) of the primitive race of men were 
owing to the falubrity of their food and the moderation of their 
defires. Bread, milk, the fruits of the earth, drefled ina plain 
and fimple manner, conftituted the aliment of our firft parents, 
and their immediate defcendants. The fpontaneous produc- 
tions of nature were the fole delicacies their appetites craved, 
and they quenched their thirft at the limpid ftream. The 
golden age derives its {fplendid appellation from the innocence 
of its manners and the fimplicity of its food. The Greek hifto- 
rians when defcribing the primitive ages of the world, relate, 
that the firft men regaled on every mild and wholefome herb 
they could explore, and on fuch fruits as the trees {pontaneouily 
produced. — What convivial preparation does Achilics make for, 
the entertainment of Phenix, Ajax, and Uljfes, three of the 
moft diftinguifhed of the Grecian princes, whom he intended to 
honour with marks of peculiar diftinétion? The culinary proceis 
is thus conducted. Achilles fets on the fire the great pot, and puts 
three chines into it. Automedon his charioteer, holds the: meat 
while he himfelf {pits it—and Parrcclus blows the fire——The 
firft and pure ages of the Roman republic exhibit to us dictators 
and confuls emplayed in the moft laborious offices of, agricul- 
ture. The fame hand that direéted the plough, regulated the 
republic and faved the commonwealth.——-We behold Fuéricius, 
Concerning whom the king of Epire declared, that it was eahier 
to turn the fun from his courfe than this venerable patriot from 
his principles, after having been honoured with feveral triumphs, 
cating, in a corner of his cottage, the pulfe he had bimfelf raifed 
and gathered in his garden. Horace tells us, that Scipio and Lelius, 
while 
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while their cabbage was boiling, ufed to fpend the vacant hour 
and indulge the fallies of focial mirth and humour with Luciling 
the old poet. In proportion as luxury increafed, the life of man 
was abbreviated. The feven sings of Rome reigned longer than 
the firft twenty emperors. 

¢ Pythagoras, who was both the teacher and pattern of tem. 
perance, the Author obferves, lived a century. The philofopher 
Gorgias, who never ftudied the mere gratification of his appetite, 
attained to 107: Hippocrates lived above 100 years. Sophocles, 
at 90, produced one of the moft elaborate compofitions of the | 
dramatic kind that the human genius ever perfected, and lived 
to be near 100. The amiable Xenophon was above 90. Platd 
reached his 81ft year. Diogenes died about go. Zeno attained 
his g8th year, and Clanthes his ggth. Pindar, who begins his 
poems with declaring water to be the beft thing in nature, lived 
almoft through a century.’ But without tranfcribing any other 
inftances which the Author has adduced, we fhall follow him 
to the clofe of the fe&tion. * Such inftances of longevity are 
very woe | to be found in courts and cities. Courts have ever 
been the fepulchres of temperance and virtue ; and great Cities 
the graves of the human fpccies. In the middle ftations of life, 
where men have lived rationally,—in the humble cottage whofé 
mhabitants are neceffitated to abftemioufnefs, in hermitages 
and monafteries, where the anchorite mortifies his defires, and 
impofes abftinence upon himfelf from religiots confiderations,— 
im thefe fequeftered fcenes and walks of human life, we are to 
fearch for thofe who reach the ultimate boundaries of this life’ 
fhort pilgrimage.’ : 

We cannot help remarking a ftrange inconfiftency in this 
Writer, who, after producing, in a note, p. §7, a very indeli- | 
cate Englifh quotation from Oldham, fubjoins a remark of his 
own, much lefs offenfive, in ZLatim, out of pure modefty,—ut 
alicujus virginis, que forfitan hac legat, caftis parcerem auribus. yp fe 

















Art. XII. Letters containing a Plan of Education for rural Academits, | 
1zmo, 2s. Boards. Murray. 


HERE is nothing in which the intereft of the public [ 

and of private perfons is fo much concerned, as the bu- 
finefs of education: Nor is there any thing on which the efi 
cacy of education fo effentially depends, as‘a timely and judi- 
cious attention to the moral di/pofitions and condué? of young 
perfons. In our opinion, they claim the firft place, in order of 
time as well as in reference to their fuperior importance and 
utility, and ought to be blended with the whole fyftem of edu: 
cation, from the earlieft dawn of reafon to its ftate of utmoft mae 
turity. We are fenfible, that, in a modern theory of inftruc- 
tion and difcipline, a different opinion is advanced ; and we 
are 
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are very ready to allow, that the Author, by delaying this part 
of education, intended to render it more effectual and ufetul. 
A judicious teacher, however, who watches the gradual open- 
ing of the mind, will be able to adapt his inftructions to the 
capacities of thofe that are under his care: he will teach them 
the leading principles of religion and virtue, and not fill their 
minds with prejudices and falfe opinions, and prepoffefs them 
with an attachment to any fyftem of human device and impo- 
fition. The virtue of ehildren is effentially connected with 
their profperity and welfare in advanced life; and with the pro- 
fperity and welfare of the ftate to which they belong : and theres 
fore, in a political view, great attention fhould be paid to their 
principles and their morals. Parents of every clafs and charac- 
ter are generally agreed in this point ; the only queftion feemsto 
be, how it may be moft effectually fecured, Theingenious writer 
of thefe letters prefers a rural education, as the moft likely to 
an{wer this purpofe, as well as other ends that are really importe 
ant and defirable. 

‘The judicious parent (he fays) will behold the culture of the 
heart of his fon upon chriftian principles, in the moft affecting lighr, 
and fully perfuaded that this arduous undertaking can be executed 
only in the courfe of a fteady, uniform, and vigilant tuition, he wi!l 
gladly facrifice to an objet of fuch confequence many frivolous and 
fuperficial accomplifhments, which cannot be acquired to great per 
fection in the country. I am aware that the latter are in high efti- 
mation with many, and that they are preferred in the opinion of the 
gay vulgar to every ufeful qualification. But with perfons of this 
charaéter I have no connexion ; becaufe the moft cogent arguments 
are of no force when oppofed to the bigotry of folly and fafhion. 
It is only by men of thoughtand reflection that the language of truth 
is underitood. 

_ © The diffipation that takes place in all cities, the multitude of 
fhows, divérfions, and other avocations, which continually occur 
where there is a great concourfe of people, draw away from ftudy 
the attention of youth, confume their time, and often create perni« 
cious habits, from which they cannot afterwards be eafily difens 
gaged. In the country the ftudious youth -have their amufements 
adapted to the diverfities of age and inclination. Rural amufements 
are both innocent and healthful, and tend to cultivate that manly and 
athletic habit of body and mind fo much admired by the ancients, 
and by which our anceflors were fo happily diltinguifhed. Judi- 
cioufly directed, and anxioufly fuperintended by their matters, their 
diverfions may be fo regulated as to promote ‘their virtue without 
retarding their ftudies, and to increafe the vigour of their bodies, 
without diminifhing their keennefs for literary or moral attainments. 
Children who have begun life in town will retain a certain hanker- 
ing after its effeminate diverfions: and it will require the {kill of the 
tutor, and the addrefs and difcretion of parents, to reconcile them to 
the hardy and robuift exercifes of the country. But there is no law 
in nature fo powerful as the law of habit, Cuflom wiil, by proper 
Rev. Jan. 1775, 1 management, 
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management, render them as much fatisfied with the latter, as they 
had ever been with the former.’ 

As the general plan of education, adapted to the feveral 
clafles of youth, here offered, does not materially differ from 
thofe in common ufe, we fhall not trouble our Readers with 
any farther abftraét of it. Great ftrefs is laid, and very juftly, 
on that part of education, which immediately concerns their 
virtue and character. The Author feems animated by the moft 
lively fenfe of its importance, and is peculiarly folicitous to 
promote it. His plan of inftruction is, at the fame time, very | 
enlarged and liberal ; and excellently calculated to form accom- | 
plifhed {cholars and citizens. His addrefs to the young deferves § 
particular notice: 

‘ It is the defire of my heart to point out the path, thet leads, not 
to the temple of the mufes only, but to felicity and perfection. Some 
portions of my rural leifure I have devoted; more | am willing to 
devote to you, that, by the blefling of God, you may acquire the 
nobleft principles, cultivate all ufeful knowledge, poffefs the mot 
gencrous fentiments and inclinations, and fill your feveral ftations | 
through life with dignity. You are the hope of your parents, your 
guardians, your friends, and your country. Employ this early, and | 
moft proper feafon of your hfe, in adorning your undertiandings 
with clear and comprehenfive ideas, warming your hearts with the 
love of God and good men, and inuring yourfelves to habits of acti- 
vity and application to ftudy, which is the grand bufinefs of your 
time of life. The mufes and the graces invite you: improve your 
intelle€tual powers, and exercife them on their proper objetts; 
nourifh your imaginations with the grandeur, harmony, and various | 
beauties of nature and art: cultivate a true and correct tafte, in 
order, defign, and excellence, both natural and moral: engage and } 
roufe your paflions by great and intereiling objects: accuftom yoat- 
felves to admire whatever in nature is fair and well-proportioned, 
particularly in the harmony of the mind and regularity of condué, 
Whilft you invetligate the laws and trace the operations of nature; 
whilft you mark the fubordination and admire the energies of the 
mental pow-rs; whilit you contemplate the combinations of indi: 
viduals in feciety, and difcern the caufes of their profperity and de- 
cay ; afcend through the order and economy of the univerfe, to the 
fupreme governing mind, who prefides over all: recognize his ex 
cellencies, afpire to an union and conformity with him, and let it 
be the ruling obje&t of your hearts to be approved of him through 
Chrift Jefus. Thus will you rife to honour and felicity. Indepen- 
dent of fortune, and her frivolous offspring, you will never want ma- 
terials of refined enjoyments to fill up every vacant {pace, fothat, in the 
nobleft fenfe, you will never be lefs alone than when alone. Accuf- 
tomed to extenfive views of life and all its revolutions, you will at- 
tain that greatnefs of mind, which will render you fuperior to the 
goods and ills that engrofs vulgar fouls. Learned in the knowledge 
of human natufe, and the hinges whereon the fortunes of men turn, 
you will form a juft eftimate of individuals, lie open to the influence 
pf merit, and acquire that delicate fenfibility which is effential te 

friend fhip. 
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‘aadfhip. Let the nerves of prudence be braced up in your minds, 
they ly afpire to a Prat rie ve in the conduct of life. Sacri- 
fice to the graces; and let the graces and the mufes ever be found 

vera} accompanied by the chriftian virtues, Let the former decorate and 
from | odorn the Jatter; and fhow continually your full perfuafion, that 
with thefe derive their only merit from their fubferviency to the grand 
aftly, objects of morality and religion. Religion and virtue attended by 
their | the graces will render you independent, happy, venerable. They will 


ich {pring of joy arifing in your hearts, which will flow ia 
hr pan 58 Si even when, amidft the flux and reflux of tranfi- 
al tory things, every leffer ftream is dried up, this alone will run on 


* through all the viciflitudes of life, amidft the pains of diffolution, and 
Ome 5 the joys Of immortality; for they partake of the nature of thofe 
erves rivers of pleafures which flow from under the throne of God for 


evermore” h . 
Sy Not The following letters contain a plan of female education, om 


Some | she fame general principles with the former; and another of 
"8 0 | parochial education, defigned for the benefit of the poor. JQ ~g. 





moft Art. XIII. Te Origin of Printing: in two Effays: 1. The Subftance 


tions F of Dr. Middleton’s Differtation on the Origin of Printing in Eng- 
Jand. 2. Mr. Meerman’s Account of the firft Invention of the Art. 
» and | An Appendix is annexed, 1. On the firft printed Gregx Books. 
dings 2, On the firft printed Henrew Books, with Obfervations on fome 
h the modern Editions ; and a Collation, from WatrTon’s Polyglott, of 
adtis F a remarkable Paflage, as printed in Kings and Chronicles. 3. Or 
your theearly Po. vcLtorrs. 8vo. 38. fewed. Bowyer, 1774. 

se F the many treatifes concerning the origin of printing, 
reat there are few, if any, which will be found more fatisfactory 
fe,in § than the prefent, and there is no one that contains fo much in- 
>and} formation in the fame compafs. The Author profeffes only to 
y our give the fubftance of two books; but he goes much farther. He 
med, { has interfperfed, through the whole piece, a number of valuable 
_ notes, which will greatly increafe the general ftock of knowledge 


F the | Upon the fubject, and correct the miftakes of the works he has 
inj. | abridged: this is remarkably the cafe with regard to Dr. Mid- 
» dal dleton’s Differtation. 

othe & Caxton is mare | f{uppofed by our hiftorians to have in- 
sexe} troduced printing into England. But this fuppofition has been 
et it) rendered doubtful by the appearance of a book at Oxford, dated. 
ough} «©1468, the printer of which was named Frederick Corfellis. Dr. 
pew Middleton bas called in queftion the authenticity of this ac- 
a count, and hath urged feveral ingenious and learned objections 
‘ = to it, with the view of fupporting Caxton’s title to precedency, 
ape with refpect to the introduction of the art into this country. 
th The Do€tor’s objeétions are confidered by our Author, and are 
edge obviated in fuch a manner as feems to prove, fatisfactorily, that 
urn, Corfellis did indeed print at Oxford, in 1468, the book afcribed 
ence to him, and which was intitled, “ Expyjitie Sancti Feronimi in 


il to E 2 Simboluns. 
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Simbolum Apoflolorum ad Papam Laurentium.” It is a {mall yo. 
lume of forty-one leaves in quarto. Neverthelefs, this fact does 
by no means derogate from the honour of Caxton, who was the 
firft perfon in England that praétifed the art of printing with 
fufile types, and confequently the firft who brought it to perfec. 
tion : whereas Corfellis printed with /eparate cut types in wood, be. 
ing the only method which he had learnt at Harleim. In the 
courfe of the Effay, many circumftances are related concerning 
Caxton, and the other early printers in this kingdom. 

The fecond Effay contains, in as concife a manner as poffible, 
the fubftance of the Origines Typographice * of the very learned | 
and ingenious. Mr. Gerard Meerman, penfionary of Rotterdam; 
and may be confidered as the outlines of that curious publication, 
with fupplementary notes on fome interefting particulars. 

Without pretending to exhibit a complete hiffory of the origin 


.a of tle art, our Author ventures to affert, that he has here given 


a clearer account of it than is to be met with in any book hither. 
to publifhed in England; and we are fully fatisfied of the truth 
of his aflertion. , 
It would not be eafy to prefent our Readers with an abridge. 
ment of an abridgement; nor will the limits allotted us permit 
us todo it: and therefore we fhall content ourfelves with barely 
noticing fome few of the principal facts relative to the invention 
of printing, the authenticity of which may be confidered as | 
fufficiently afcertained in the treatife before us. | 
The honour of having given rife to this art has been claimed | 
by the cities of Harleim, Mentz, and Strafburgh.—To each of 
thefe cities. it may be afcribed in a qualified fenfe, as they made 
improvements upon one another.—But the real inventor of | 
printing was Laurentius of Harleim, who proceeded, however, 
no farther than to feparate wooden types. His firft eflay was | 
about the year 14303; and he died about 1440, after having [ 
printed the Horarium, the Speculum Belgicum, and two different 
editions of Donatus. Some of Laurentius’s types were ftolen 
from him by one of his fervants, John Geinsfleich fenier, who | 
became the firff printer in Mentz, and publifhed, in 1442, | 
ALEXANDRI GALLI Dodéfrinale, and Petri Hispani Traatus, | 
Thefe works were executed with wooden types, cut after the mo- | 
del of thofe which he had ftolen. In 144.3, Geinsfleich fenior | 
entered into partnerfhip with Fuft, (who fupplied money, ) Mei- § 
denbachius, and others; and, in #444, they were joined by — 
John Geinsfeich junior, who was diftinguifhed by the name of 
Gutenberg. .Gutenberg, by the affiftance of his brother, Geinse 
ficich the elder, firft invented cut metal types, with which was 
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printed the earlieft edition of the Bible. This edition appeared 
in 14505 and the en of it took up feven or eight years, 


Barcnderg ufed n ut wooden or cut metal types. 
The carrying of the art to perfection was owing to Peter 


Schoeffer, the fervant and fon-in-law of Fuft, who invented 
the mode of cafting the types in matrices ; and who was proba- 
bly the firft engraver on copper-plates. Tvhe firft book printed 
with the improved types was DuRANDI Rationale, in 1459. 
More copies of the earlieft books were printed on vellum than 
on paper. This method, however, was foon changed ; and, 
paper was introduced for the greateft part of the imprethons, a 
few only being printed on vellum, for curiofities, and for the 
purpofe of being illuminated, With regard to the claim of Straf- 
burgh, it appears, that Gutenberg had endeavoured to introduce 
printing into that city before he joined his brother at Mentz ; 
but without fuccefs. The firft actual printers at Strafburgh 
were Mentelius aud Eggeftenius; and there is no certain proof 
of a fingle book having been printed there, till after 1462. The 
difperfion of the Men:z Printers, in that year, occafioned the 
art to {pread rapidly through Europe; and, in 1490, it reached 
even to Conftantinople. 

From the appendix, N°. 1. we learn, among other things, 
that the firft Greek printing was a few fentences of Tully’s 
Offices, at Mentz, 1465, which were miferably incorrect; and 
that the firft whole Greek book was the grammar of Contftantine. 
Lafcaris, at Milan, in 1476. The Romantype was introduced 
at Rome, in 3467, and was foon after brought to great per- 
fection in Italy. 

The Appendix, N°. 2, acquaints us, that the P/a/ms, in the 
original, were firft printed in 1477, the Pentateuch in 1482, the 
Prior Prophets in 1484, the Poflerior Prophets in 1486, the Hae 
gigraphia in 1487, and the whole Hebrew text in one volume, 
in 1488. The Hebrew text continued to be printed, for twenty 
or thirty years, without marginal Keri or Ma/fora. The whole 
of the New Teftament was firft publithed in Hebrew, in 1599. 

N°. 3. contains a hiftory of the early Polyglotts, intermixed 
with feveral curious particulars, The firft Polyglott work was 
printed at Geneva, by Porrus, in 1516. It was a Pentaglott 
Pfalter, in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, and Greek, with the 
Latin verfions, Gloffes, and Scholia. Arabic was then printed 
for the firft time. The Complutentian edition of the Bible, by 
Cardinal Ximenes, appeared in 1522. A Polyglott Pentateuch 
was publifhed at Conftantinopie, in 1546, and another, at the 
fame place, in the next year. | 

We apprehend that the public is indebted, for this valuable 
account of the origin and progrefs of the art of printing, to one 
of the laft of our learned printers ; a race of men whom we have 
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obferved, with concern, to be almoft extin& in Europe, or, at 
leaft, in our own country. K . 4 


Art. XIV. The Works of Mr. George Lillo; with fome Account of f 
his Life. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Davies. 
HE lovers of the Drama are obliged to Mr. Thomas 
Davies, not only for an edition of the works of the moral, 
the feeling, the natural, and the fenfible George Lillo, but for 
a more critical and more perfect account of the life of that 
efteemed and popular bard, than had before been given by any 
of our biographical compilers. | 

The world, as Mr. Davies remarks, in his dedication, to 
Mr. Garrick, ‘ is indebted to this writer for the invention of 
a new fpecies of dramatic poetry, which may properly be term 
ed the inferior or lefler tragedy. 

¢ Otway, Southern, and Rowe, had indeed taught the tra 
gic mufe a fofter tone, and had lowered the bufkin, to adaptit 
to characters beneath the rank of kings, and demigods; but} 
ftill the perfons of their dramas, though lefs iliuftrious, were 
of the noble and elevated order: Lillo formed his plots from 
private hiftories, and his characters feldom rofe higher than the 

“middle clafs of life. 

‘In juftification of his attempt to make tragedy of more ge- 
neral ufe, Lillo + has obferved, ‘* that this fpecies of dramaiic) 
poetry is fo far from lofing its dignity by being accommodated 

to the circumftances of the generality of mankind, that it is 
more truly auguft in proportion to the extent of its influence, 
and the number that is properly affeéted by it, as it is more 
truly great to be the inftrument of good to many who ftand in 
need of our affiftance, than toa very fmall part of that number.” 

‘I have no doubt, continues our dedicator, of your being 
convinced of the utility of this lower kind of tragedy, as you} 
have eftablifhed the firength of Lillo’s argument by your own) 
practice. The encouragement you gave to More’s tragedy of 
the Gamefter will be an acknowledged proof of what I affert, 
and | have reafon to believe that fome fuccefsful fcenes in that) 
pathetic play were indebted to you for more than their repre-| 
fentation.’ 

Lillo’s, indeed, was not a brilliant, or elevated genius ; but 
he had excellencies to which many writers of fuperior fame, hai 
not equal pretenfions, Our Editor, very juftly, obferves, that 
* the mufe of Lillo was more adapted to an humble than a lof 
theme, to plots not fo intricate, nor fo overcharged with epifode, 
to characters lefs elevated, and fituations more familiar.’ 

On the whole, the portion of fame which has fallen to thit 
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writer’s lot, feems to have been very inadequate to his merit. 
His works are lefs known, and lefs read, than they deferve to 









OF, at Pree 
4 be; and Mr. Davies is, therefore, much to be commended for 
= his endeavours to draw this worthy bard into more confiderable 


It is to this end that he has given, in the life of Lillo, 


OUnt of notice. 

a curfory review of the feveral dramatic productions of an author 
‘homas | known to the world, in general, only by his affeéting tragedy of 
moral, George Barnwell. At the clofe of thefe fketches, the Editor re- 
ut for lates a fingular anecdote refpecting the manner in which Lillo 


of that | left his fortune, at his deceafe. 
yY any Mr. Hammond, in the prologue to Elmeric, a tragedy, (which 
| Lillo juft lived to finifh, and which, after his death, was acted 


with fuccefs) had, unaccountably, afferted that the author wrote 


on, to 

Lion of under the depreffions of want. On this ftrange mifreprefenta- 

terms tion of the poet’s circuntftances, our Editor has the following 
remark : 

ne trae ¢ Surely it was not very credible, that a man who was in the 

dapt it practice of a reputable and generally profitable bufinefs, fuch as 

35 but] the art of jewelling; and who befides, in the {pace of feven 


, were ears, had accumulated by his plays a fum not much lefs than 
from | 8o01. could poffibly die furrounded with diftrefs ; efpecially if 
an the we take into this account, what was certainly true, that the man 
was very temperate, and addicted to no one vice or extrava- 


re gee) gance ! . 
matic | ¢ By great good fortune I was directed to a perfon who has 
dated | juftified my doubts upon this matter, and has, very politely, fur- 
it is nifhed me with fome materials which farther illuftrate our Au- 
lence, thor’s character. 

more ‘ This gentleman was formerly partner in the fame bufinefs 
ind in with Mr. Lillo; he now lives at Chelfea, and in an advanced 


ber,” F age has retired from the fatigues of bufinefs. 





being} —¢ From him | learn, that George Lillo was the fon of a 
$ you Dutch jeweller, who married an Englifh woman; that he was 
own) born fomewhere near Moorfields, and brought up to his father’s 
dy of bufinefs ; that he himfelf was his partner in the fame trade feve- 
flert, | ral years; that Lillo was a moft valuable and amiable man; 
that that in his moral conduét, and in the candour, generofity, and 
epre| opeonefs of his temper, he refembied the character of ‘I‘horow- 
| good in his own BARNWELL; that, fo far from being poor, he 
but died in very eafy circumftances, and rather in affluence than 
, haf =y€y want; that he bequeathed feveral legacies, and Jeft the bulk of 
that his fortune to Mr. John Underwood his nephew, in which was 
lofty included an eftate of 601. per annum *,’ 
fode, Mr. 
this * Mr. Underwood, a jeweller in the city, fon of Mr. John Un- 
— derwood, favoured me with a fight of Mr. Lillo’s will; by which it 
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Mr. Davies endeavours to account for the notion of Lillo’s 
diftrefled fortune; and here comes the anecdote, as intimated 
above. The Editor authenticates the flory on the credit of Mr, 
Lillo’s partner, from whom he learned it, viz. * Toward the latter 
part of his life, Mr. Lillo, whether from judgment or humour, 
determined to put the fincerity of his friends, who profetied a 
very high regard for him, to a trial. 

© In order to carry on this defign, he put in practice an odd 
kind of ftratagem ; he afked one of his intimate acquaintance to 
lend him a confiderable fum of money, and for this he declared 
that he would give no bond, nor any other fecurity, except a 
note of his hand ; the perfon to whom he applied, not liking 
the terms, civiily refufed him. 

¢ Soon after, Lillo met his nephew, Mr. Underwood, with 
whom he had been at variance for fome time; he put the fame 
queftion to him, defiring him to lend him money upon the fame 
terms. His nephew, either from a fagacious apprehenfion of 
his uncle’s real inten:ion, or from generofity of {pirit, immedi- 
ately offered to comply with his requeft. Lillo was fo well 
pleafed with this ready compliance of Mr. Underwood, that he 
immediately declared that he was fully fatished with the love 
and regard that his nephew bore him; he was convinced that 
his friendihip was entirely difinterefted, and affured him that 
he fhould reap the benefit fuch generous behaviour deferved, 
In confequence of this promife, he bequeathed him the bulk of 
his fortune. 

© I fhould have obferved that Lillo was a Diffenter, but not 
of that four caft which diftinguifhes fome of our fectaries.’ | 

Mr. Lillo’s dramatic performances were, 1. His celebrated, 
and very pathetic George Barnwell. 2. Sylvia, a Ballad Opera: 
this was his firft production ; and the prefent Editor fays, it was 
one of the beft pieces which had then (5730) appeared in imi- 
tation of the Beggai’s Opera. 3. The Chriftian Hero, atrage- 
dy; drawn from the Turkith Hiftory: the hero Scanderbeg. 4. 
The Fatal Curiofity, a tragedy. 5. Marina, a tragedy: an 
alteration of Shakefpeare’s Pericles Piince of Tyre. 6. E!me- 
ric, atragedy, 7. Britannia and Batavia*, a mafque; on the 
marriage of the prince of Orange with the princefs royal of Eng- 
land. 8. Arden of Feverfiam; not aéted till more than 20 
years afier the Author's death: fee Review, vol. xxviii. for the 
year 1762, p. 473. cna 


appears that beiives the eliate of 601. per annum bequeathed to Under-- 
wood the father, fubject to certain payments to aiiferent perfons, he 
died pofeffed of feveral effects by no means inconfiderable. ; 

* The Editor has inadvertently referred the occaion of this 
mafque to the marriage of the late prince of Wales, with the princefs 
of Saxe Gotha. A miilake which, we hope, he will have an oppor- 
tunity of correfting in a future edition. 





We 
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We cannot better fum up the merits of this writer as a mora- 
ift, than in the Editor’s words: * A love of truth, innocence 
and virtue, a firm refignation to the will of Providence, and a 
deteftation of vice and falfehood, are conftantly infifted upon, 
and ftrongly inculcated in all the compofitions of honeft Lillo.’ G. 





Art. XV. 4 Journey to the Weftern Ilands of Scotland, 8v0O. 5%. 
Boards, Cadell. 1775. 
COTLAND feems to be daily fo much increafing in cone 
fideration with her fifter-kingdom, that tours to the High- 
Jands, and voyages to the ifles, will poffibly become the fafhion- 
able routes of our virtuofi, and thofe who travel for mere amufe- 
ment. Mr. Pennant has led the way; Dr. Johnfon has fol- 
lowed; and with fuch precurfors, and the fanétion of fuch ex- 
amples, what man of fpirit and curiofity will forbear to explore 
thefe remote parts of our ifland, with her territorial appen- 
dages,—of which, indeed, and of the public advantages which 
might be derived from them, we have hitherto been fhamefully 
ignorant. 

Dr. Johnfon’s book may be regarded as a valuable fupplement 
to Mr. Pennant’s two accounts of his northern expeditions,— 
the more preper/y fupplemental, as it is a very different perform- 
ance, on the fame fubject ; both Writers concurring in the ge- 
nera] reprefentation, where the track in which they proceed, 
and the fubje€ts they view, happen to be the fame (which is 
not very frequently the cafe) and difagreeing in no circumftance 
of importance. 

Mr. Pennant travels, chiefly, in the character of the natu- 
ralift and antiquary ; Dr. Johnfon in that of the moralift and 
obferver of men and manners. The former defcribes whatever 
is remarkable in the face of the country—the extraordinary pro- 
ductions of Nature—the ruins, the relics, and the monuments 
of paft times; the latter gives us his obfervations on the com- 
mon appearances and productions of the foil and climate, with 
the cuftoms and characteriftics of the inhabitants, juft as par- 
ticulars and circumftances chanced to. prefent themi{elves to his 
notice. ‘The ingenious Cambrian delights in painting fublime 
fcenes, and pleating pictures ; while the learned Englifh Ram- 
bler feems rather to.confine his views to the naked truth,—to 
moralize on the occurrences of his journey, and to illuftrate 
the charaGers and fituation of the people whom he vifited, by 
the fagacity of remark, and the profundity of reflection. 

None of thofe who have the pleafure of a perfonal acquaint. 
ance with Dr. Johnfon, will fuppofe that he fet out with many 
prejudices in faveur of that country. With what opinion of 
it he returned, will be feen from the extradts we fhall! give from 
his obfervations, 
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He begins with informing us, that he had defired to vifit the 
Hebrides, ‘fo long, fays he, that I fcarcely remember how the 
with was originally excited ; and was, in the autumn of the 

ear 1773, induced to undertake the journey, by finding in 


oa) Mr. Bofwell * 2 companion, whole acutenefs would help my 


inquiry, and whofe gaiety of converfation and civility of man- 
ners are fufficient to counteract the inconveniences of travel, in 
countries lefs hofpitable than we have raffled.’ 

The learned Traveller relates no occurrences of his journey 
from London to Edinburgh. His itinerary, therefore, com- 
mences with his departure from the capital of North Britain ; 
which was on the 18th of Auguft; fomewhat too late in the 
feafon, furely, for a tour in that country, and a voyage in thofe 
feas, in which no man, we believe, ever thought of taking a 
journey of pleafure in the winter. In this refpect Mr. Pennant, 
the year before, had greatly the advantage of our Author; for 
he wilely took his departure in the early and delightful month 
of May; with the reafonable expedtation of having only fair- 
weather difficulties to encounter. | : 

Crofling the Frith of Forth, the curiofity of our Travellers 
was attracted by Inch Keith; a {mall ifland, of which, on ex- 
amination, Dr. Johnfon had little to remark, except,—in his 
peculiar manner,—that it was * not wholly bare of grafs, and 
very fertile of thiftles.’ 

The firft place of note that excited the Doctor’s particular 
attention, was the city and univerfity of St. Andrews ; where 
our Travellers * were gratified by every mode of kindnefs, and 
entertained with all the elegance of lettered hofpitality.’ He 
gives an ample account of this once flourifhing archiepifcopal 
city ; pathetically laments its decay ; and quits it with a decla- 
ration perfectly in character, from a man of our Author’s great 
fenfibility, and well known zeal for the honours and interefts 
of religion and Jearning : * the kindnefs of the profeffors, fays 
he, did not contribute to abate the uneafy remembrance of an 
univerfity declining, a college alienated, and a church pro- 
faned + and haftening to the ground.’ 





* Author of a Tour to Corfica, with Memoirs of Paoli, and other 
ingenious performances : fee Review, vol, xxxix. p. 43. 

+ The profanation here alluded to, is that of the chapel of St. 
Leonard’s college. This college (one of shree, of which the uni- 
verfity formerly confifted) is now diffolwed by the fale of its buildings 
and the appropriation of its revenues to the Profeflors of the two 
others. The chapel of the alienated college is yet ftanding, and is 
converted into a greenhoufe. Our Author obferves that the plants 
do not hitherto pre/per ; and we imagine the pious Doctor was at no 
lofs for the rea/ou, 
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From St. Andrews we attend our Author along a dreary, de- 
fart, tree-lefs and joylefs way, through Dundee, to Aberbroth- 
wick ; where was a monattery of great renown in the hitiory 
of Scotland : and ¢ its ruins afford ample teftimony of its ancient 
magnificence.’ A brief defcription of them is given, and Dr. 
Johnion declares, that he fhould fcarcely have regretted his 
journey, had it afforded nothing more than the fight of Aber- 
brothwick. 

Proceed to Montrofe; a well-built town. The Englith 
chapei there afforded a twoiold curiofity, in Scotland : it was 
clean, and ithad an organ. The Scots, though a very religious 
people, are faid to be remarkably negligent of their churches, 
in refpeét to cleanlinefs: of which even Mr. Pennant, if we 
rightly remember, has taken notice, notwithftanding his gene- 
ral complaifance to the country. 

Arrive at Aberdeen. This flourifhing city is defcribed ; and 
in its univerfity our travellers met with the fame kind and ho- 
nourable reception as at St. Andrews: Dr. Johnfon was hos 
noured with the freedom of the city. 

From Aberdeen they proceeded to Slaines caftle, and vifited 
the famous Bullers of Buchan. This laft is a natural curiofity; 
and is extremely well defcribed by our Author. There is alfo 
a defcription of itin Mr. Pennant’s firft Tour. 

Bamf is next vifited; and, in progreffive order, Elgin, Fores, 
Calder, Fort-George, and Invernefs. At this laft mentioned 
place, the Author emphatically fays, ‘ we were now to bid 
farewell to the luxury of travelling, [the poft-chaife] and to 
enter a country upon which, perhaps, no wheel has ever rolled.’ 
—Here, therefore, they procured horfes and guides; and * on 
the thirteenth of Auguft,’ (mifprinted, we fuppofe, for thirtieth,) 
direéted their courfe toward Fort-Auguftus ; to which they had 
a pleafant day’s journey, by the fide of Loch-Nefs: the road 
fine, and the profpeét romantic and delightful *. Our Author, 
in defcribing this celebrated piece of water, defcants on its fup- 
pofed extraordinary quality, by which it is faid to enjoy an ex- 
emption from freezing ; and, ‘ as natural hiftory is now one of 
the favourite ftudies of the Scottifh nation,’ he recommends 
Loch-Nefs to their diligent examination. 

Here they met with the firft Highland Sut they had obferved ; 
“and as our bufinefs, fays the Author, was with life and man- 
ners, we were willing to vifit it.” The conftruction of an hut is 
thus defcribed : 





* See a particular defcription of this noble Lough, and the pro- 
{pects of the country on both fides of it, copied from Mr. Pennant, in 
our Review, vol. xlvi. p. 150-—151. 

*A hut 
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© A hut is conftructed with loofe ftones, ranged for the moft 
part with fome tendency to circularity. It muft be placed 
where the wind cannot act upon it with violence, becaufe it has 
no cement; and where the water will run eafily away, becaufe 
it has no floor but the naked ground. The wal], which is 
commonly about fix fect high, declines from the perpendicular 
a little inward. Such rafters as can be procured are then raifed 
for a roof, and covered with heath, which makes a ftrong and 
warm thatch, kept from flying off by ropes of twifted heath, of 
which the ends, reaching from the center of the thatch to the 
top of the wall, are held firm by the weight of a large ftone. 
No light is admitted but at the entrance, and through a hole in 
the thatch, which gives vent to the fmoke. ‘This hole is not 
directly over the fice, left the rain fhould extinguifh it; and 
the fmoke therefore naturally fills the place before it efcapes. 
Such is the general ftruéture of the houfes in which one of the 
nations of this opulent and powerful ifland has been hitherto 
content to live. Huts however are not more uniform than 
palaces; and this which we were infpecting was very far from 
one of the meancft, for it was divided into feveral apartments ; 
and its inhabitants poflefled fuch property as a paftoral poet 
might exalt into riches. 

¢ When we entered, we found an old woman boiling goats- 
fiefh in a kettle. She fpoke little Englifh, but we had inter- 
preters at hand; and fhe was willing enough to difplay her 
whole fyftem of ceconomy. She has five children, of which 
none are yet gone from her. The eldeft, a boy of thirteen, 
and her hufband, who is eighty years old, were at work in the 
wood. Her two next fons were gone to Invernefs to buy meal, 
by which oatmeal is always meant. Meal fhe confidered as 
expenfive food, and told us, that in fpring, when the goats gave 
milk, the children could live without it. She is miftrefs of 
fixty goats, and I faw many kids in an enclofure at the end of 
her houfe. She had alfo fome poultry. By the lake we faw a 
potatoe-garden, and a fmall {pot of ground on which ftood four 
fhucks, containing each twelve fheaves of barley. She has all 
this from the labour of their own hands, and for what is ne- 
ceflary to be bought, her kids and her chickens are fent to 


" market. 


‘ With the true paftoral hofpitality, fhe afked us to fit down 
and drink whifky. She is religious, and though the kirk is 
four miles off, probably eight Englifh miles, fhe goes thither 
every Sunday. We gave her a fhilling, and the begged {nuff ; 
for {nuff is the luxury of a Highland cottage.’ 

In another place, in defcribing the iflands, with the manners 
and cuftoms of their inhabitants, our Author gives a farther 


, account of the 4u/, as diftinguifhed from the houfe, 
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‘The habitations of men in the Hebrides may be diftin- 

uifhed into huts and houfes. By a boufey I mean a building 
with one ftory over another; by a ut, a dwelling with only 
one foor. The laird, who formerly lived in a caftle, now lives 
in a houfe; fometimes fufficiently neat, but feldom very fpa- 
cious or {plendid.’—* Of the houfes little can be faid. They 
are {ma!l, and by the neceffity of accumulating ftores, where 
there are fo few opportunities of purchafe, the rooms are very 
heterogeneoully filled. With want of cleanlinefs it were ingra- 
titude to reproach them. The fervants having been bred upon 
the naked earth, think every floor clean, and the quick fuc- 
ceffion of guefts, perhaps not always over-elegant, does not 
allow much time for adjufting their apartments. 

‘ Huts are of many gradations ; from murky dens, to come 
modious dwellings. | 

¢ The wall of a common hut is always built without mortar, 
by a fkilful adaptation of loofe ftones. Sometimes perhaps a 
double wall of {tones is raifed, and the intermediate fpace filled 
with earth. The air is thus completely excluded. Some walls 
are, I think, formed of turfs, held together by a wattle, or 
texture of twigs. Ofthe meaneft huts, the firft room is lizhted 
by the entrance, and the fecond by the fmoke-hole. The fire 
is ufually made in the middle. But there are huts, or dwell 
ings, of only one ftory, inhabited by gentlemen, which have 
walls cemented with mortar, glafs windows, and boarded floors, 
Of thefe all have chimneys, and fome chimneys have grates, 

‘ The houfe and the furniture are not always nicely fuited, 
We were driven once, by miffing a paflage, to the hut of a 
gentleman, where, after a very liberal fupper, when I was con- 
duéted to my chamber, I found an elegant bed of Indian cote 
ton, fpread with fine fheets. ‘The accommodation was flatter- 
ing; 1 undrefled myfelf, and felt my feet in the mire, The 
bed ftood upon the bare earth, which a long courfe of rain had 
foftened into a puddle.’ 

From Fort-Auguftus they had to crofs the Highlands, toe 
ward the weftern coaft, and to content themfelves with fuch 
accommodations as a way fo little frequented could afford, The 
journey, however, did not appear formidable, as they faw it but 
of two days’ continuance.—On they pafled, ‘through the 
drearinefs of folitude;’ they © were now in the bofom of the 
Highlands, with full leifure to contemplate the appearance and 
properties of mountainous regions, fuch as have been, in many 
countries, the laft fhelters of national diftrefs, and are every 
where the fcenes of adventures, ftratagems, furprizes, and 
efcapes.’——T he Jatter part of this obfervation is illuftrated by a 
Variety of anecdotes fcattered through the work, relating to the 
feuds and contefts, the rapine and devaftations, which fubfifted 
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among the chiefs of the clans, in former times, before the aboe 
lition of the heretable jurifdi€tions, which took place foon after 
the rebellion in 1745. 

Our Author flightly fketches out the landfcape of the defart; 
but, though the fubje& is barren, the touches of the pencil are 
mafterly. 

* Of the hills, he fays, many may be called with Homer’s 
Ida abundant in fprings, but few can deferve the epithet which 
he beflows upon Pelion by waving their leaves. They exhibit 
very little variety; being almoft wholly covered with dark 
heath, and even that feems to be checked in its growth. What 
is not heath is nakednefs, a little diverfified by now and then a 
ftream rufhing down the fteep. An eye accuftomed to flowery 
paftures and waving harvefts is aftonithed and repelled by this 
wide extent of hopelefs fterility. The appearance is that of 
matter incapable of form or ufefulnefs, difmifled by nature from 
her care and difinherited of her favours, left in its original eles 
mental ftate, or quickened only with one fullen power of ufelefs 
vegetation. 

¢ It will very readiiy occur, that this uniformity of barrennefs 
can afford very little amufement to the traveller; that it is eafy 
to fit at home and conceive rocks and heath, and waterfalls ; and 
that thefe journeys are ufelefs labours, which neither impregnate 
the imagination, nor enlarge the underftanding. It is true that 
of far the greater part of things, we muft content ourfelves with 
fuch knowledge as defcription may exhibit, or analogy fupply 5 
but it is true likewife, that thefe ideas are always incomplete, 
and that at leaft, till we have compared them with realities, 
we do not know them to be juft. As we fee more, we become 
pofleffled of more certainties, and confequently gain more prin- 
ciples of reafoning, and found a wider bafis of analogy. 

¢ Regions mountainous and wild, thinly inhabited, and little 
cultivated, make a great part of the earth, and he that has never 
feen them, muft Jive unacquainted with much of the face of na- 
ture, and with one of the great fcenes of human exiftence. 

« As the day advanced towards noon, we entered a narrow 
valley not very flowery, but fufficiently verdant. Our guides 
told us, that the horfes could not travel all day without reft or 
meat, and intreated us to ftop here, becaufe no grafs would be. 
found in any other place, ‘The requeft was reafonable and the 
argument cogent. We therefore willingly difmounted and di- 
verted ourfelves as the place gave us opportunity. 

«I fat down on a bank, fuch as a writer of Romance might 
have delighted to feign. I had indeed no trees to whifper over 
my head, but aclear rivulet ftreamed at my feet. The day was 
calm, the air foft, and all was rudenefs, filence, and folitude. 
Before me, and on either fide, were high hills, which by hin- 
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dering the eye from ranging, forced the mind to find entertain- 
ment for itfelf. Whether I fpent the hour weil I know not; for 
here | firft conceived the thought of this narration. 

« We were in this place at eafe and by choice, and had no 
evils to fuffer or to fear; yet the imaginations excited by the 
view of an unknown and untravelled wildernefs are not fuch as 
arife in the artificial folitude of parks and gardens, a flatterin 
notion of felf-fufficiency, a placid indulgence of voluntary de- 
Jufions, a fecure expanfion of the fancy, or a cool concentras 
tion of the mental powers. ‘The phantoms which haunt a de- 
fart are want, and mifery, and danger ; the evils of dereliction 
ruth upon the thoughts; man is made unwillingly acquainted 
with his own weaknefs, and meditation fhews him only how 
little he can fuftain, and how little he can perform. There 
were no traces of inhabitants, except perhaps a rude pile of 
clods called a fummer hut, in which a herdfman had refted in 
the favourable feafons. Whoever had been in the place where 
I then fat, unprovided with provifions and ignorant of the 
country, might, at leaft before the roads were made, have wan- 
dered among the rocks, till he had perifhed with hardfhip, be- 
fore he could have found either food or fhelter. Yet what are 
thefe hillocks to the ridges of Taurus, or thefe fpots of wild- 
nefs to the defarts of America ?” ! . 

In defcribing the manners of the mountaineers, our Au 
thor entertains. us with an ample inveftigation of thofe. pe- 
culiarities by which the rugged regions before him are diftin- 
guifhed. He makes a variety of ftriking remarks on the 
caules and effects of the former rude and favage ftate of the 
Highlanders: and, on thefe topics, he reafons not only with 
the liberality of a philofopher, but with the depth of a politi- 
cian.—- By the way, we muft obferve, that under the denomi- 
nation of Highlander, he comprehends, throughout his whole 
book, all Scots who ftill fpeak the Ar/e language, or retain the 
primitive manners, whether they live among the mountains, 
or in the iflands. 

After relating many notable inftances of the former barbarity 
of the Highlanders, during that ftate of vaflalage from which 
they are now fo happily freed, Dr. Johnfon remarks (as Mr. 
Pennant had done before) that * perhaps there was never an 
change of national manners fo quick, fo great, and fo general, 
as that which has operated in the Highlands by the laft con- 
queft, and the fubfequent laws.” * We came thither, he cone 
tinues, too late to fee what we expected, a people of peculiar 
appearance, and a fyftem of antiquated life. Theclans retain 
little now of their original character, their ferocity of temper is 
foftened, their military ardour is extinguifhed, their dignity of 
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independence is deprefled, their contempt of government fub. 
dued, and their reverence for their chiefs abated. Of what 
they had before the late conqueft of their country, there remain 
only their language and their poverty. Their language is at. 
tacked on every fide. Schools are erected, in which Englifh 
only is taught, and there were lately fome who thought it rea. 
fonable to refufe them a verfion of the Holy Scriptures, that 
they might have no monument of their mother-tongue. 

‘ That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot be men. 
tioned among the unpleafing confequences of fubjection. They 
are now acquainted with money, and the poffibility of gain will 
by degrees make them induftrious.’ 

Proceeding in their journey, by the way of Auknafheals and 
Glenelg, our Travellers, on the 20th of September, found 
themfelves at the fea fide, and were ferried over to the Ifle of 
Sky. They landed at Armidel, the feat of Sir Alexander Macs 
donald ; who received them with that hofpitality, and kindnefs, 
which, indeed, they every where experienced. Dr. Johnfon’s 
defcription of this ifland, with the neighbouring one of Raafay, 
is not the leaft entertaining part of his journal, The laf | 
named ifland is, the property of a Mr. Macleod, at whofe houfe { 
the Doftor and his company met with the fame welcome te- 
ception as at Sky. Part of his account of the manner in which 
they were here entertained will, we are perfuaded, prove no 
difagreeable entertainment to our Readers : ; 

¢ Our reception, fays Dr. Johnfon, exceeded our expecta 
tions. We found nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. 
After the ufual refrefhments, and the ufual converfation, the 
evening came upon us. The. carpet was then rolled off .the F 
floor ; the mufician was called, and the whole company was } 
invited to dance, nor did ever fairies trip with greater alae 
crity. The general air of feftivity, which predominated in this 
place, fo far remote from all thofe regions which the mind has 
been ufed to contemplate as the manfions of pleafure, ftruck 
the imagination with a delightful furprife, analogous to that 
which is felt at an unexpected emerfion from darknefs into light. 

‘© When it was time to fup, the dance ceafed, and fix and 
thirty perfons fat down to two tables in the fame room. Afier 
fupper the ladies {ung Erfe fongs, to which I liftened as an 
Englifh audience to an Italian opera, delighted with the found 
of words which I did not underftand.’ 

To pafs from merriment to a more ferious topic, our Author 
frequently laments the decay of religion in the Hebrides, fince 
the reformation from Popery. ‘The churches are every where 
in ruins, fo that, in moft of the ifles, public worfhip is rarely 


performed; and that only in houfes, capable of containing 
but 
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but a very fmall congregation. ‘ Through the few iflands 
which we vilited, fays our Author, we neither faw nor heard of 
any houfe of prayer, except in Sky, that was not inruins. The 
malignant influence of _Calvinifm has blafted ceremony and 
nglifp decency together ; and if the remembrance of papal fuperfti- 
tion is obliterated, the monuments of papal piety are likewife 


‘that effaced. 
‘ It has been, for many years, popular to talk of the lazy 


mens devotion of the Romifh clergy ; over the fleepy lazinefs of men 
Phey that erected churches, we may indulge our fuperiority with a 
will new triumph, by comparing it with the fervid activity of thofe 
who fuffer them to fall. ’ 
; and ¢ Of the deftruGtion of churches, the decay of religion muft 
ound in time be the confequence; for while the public aéts of the 
fle of ‘miniftry are now performed in houfes, a very {mall number can 
Macs be prefent; and as the greater part of the Iflanders make no 
Inefs, ufe of books, all muft neceflarily live in total ignorance who 
fon’s want the opportunity of vocal inftruction.’ 
afay, § Although, not a friend to the kirk of Scotland, our Author 
talt '  expreffes great regard for their minifters, bearing honourable 
noufe | __ teftimony of their learning, piety, and decent deportment, in 
> fe. every part of his book, in which he has occafion to introduce 
rhich them, which is not feldom. Speaking, in particular, of Mr. 
e no Maclean, minifter of the Ifle of Col, he mentions his great re- 
putation for learning, and his extraordinary venerable appear- 
eCFa- ance,—* excelling, fays he, in dignity, what I remember in any 
enty, other man. His converfation,’ the Doctor adds, * was not un- 
, the fuitable to his appearance. I loft fome of his good-will, by 
F the treating a heretical writer with more regard than, in his opinion, 
was } 4 heretic could deferve. I honoured his orthodoxy, and did 
alae not much cenfure his afperity. A man who has fettled his 
1 this Opinions, does not love to have the tranquillity of his convic- 
thas tion difturbed ; and at feventy-feven it is time to be in earneft.’ 
ruck __In another place he fays, {peaking of the minifters in the 
that ilands, * I faw not one whom [ had reafon to think either de- 
ight. ficient in learning, or irregular in life; but found feveral with 
and whom I could not converfe without withing, as my re/peé? in- 
A fier creafed, that they had not been Pre/byterians.’—Surely, dear 
is an Doétor, at an age lefs than ¢ feventy-feven, it is time to be in 
ound earneft’—to get rid of fuch little prejudices! What would our 
refle&ting Author think, and what would he not have faid, of 
ithor Mr. Maclean, had that reverend divine manifefted a fimilar con- 
fince Cern at finding Dr. Johnfon a rigid epifcopalian ? G 
rher [To be concluded in our next.] ° 
arely 
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Art. XVI. The Choleric Man: a Comedy. As it 18 performed ag 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. By Richard Cumberland, Efq, 
Of avo. 18.6d. Becket. 1775. 


N a long dedication * worthy the pen of Scriblerus, the Aue 
thor of this comedy has, in his own perfon, given a very 
lively image of the Choleric Man. ‘This prince of the genus ire 
ritabile will allow no man’s dog to bark in his prefence; al- 
though he courts applaufe, he will not confider himfelf as liable 
to cenfure; and he profcribes the whole generation of annota- 
tors, remarkers, obfervers, &c. from the minor critic of a news- 
paper, to the gave Ariffarchus of a Review. 

It is ane, that by appearing at the o/d Drury 
feffiens, our Author meant to put himfelf on his country ; and 
he well knew that by refufing to plead in that place, he would 
have incurred the refentment of the court, and brought upon 
himfelf the peime forte & dure of damnation. He pleaded there- 
fore generally, not guilty; and /pecially as follows: 

Micio’s mild virtues, and mad Demea’s rage, 

With burfts alternate fhook the echoing ftage; 

And from thefe models ’tis your poet draws 

His be/?, his only hope of your applaufe. PROLOGUE. 

Here the matter refted, and the trial went on; in the courfe 
of which it was proved by feveral inconteftible witnefles, 4n- 
drew Nightfhade, Charles Manlove, and others, that the Author 
never had recourfe to thofe models, and that he meant to im- 
pofe on the public, by reprefenting his fituation with regard to 
Terence, to be the fame with that of Terence in regard to Mee 
nandr. 

And fhould you on your humbler bard beflow 

That grace which Rome to her’s was pleas’d to fhow, 

Advantage with the modern fairly lies, 

Who, leis deferving, gains as great a prize. Ibid, 

_ The trial being over, and the culprit clearly convicted of 

an attempt to gain applaufe by fal/e pretences, it remained with 
him to throw out whatever he had to offer in arreft of judge- 
ment; whereupon he abandons his original plea, and totally 
changing the nature of his defence, complained of the cruelty 
and injuflice ufually difplayed in the ordinary’s account, and the 
Seffions-papers, and then proceeds on thefe words : 

* I would beg leave humbly to obferve that the plot of Terence 
was never in my contemplation; it requires the genius of Mr, 
Mafon to make the Grecian fimplicity live on our ftage ; I dare 
not attempt it even at your command ; but if you wifh to have if 
LAGI ° TO YouR TERENCE, you will find it ingenioufly and 
ably tranflated, and bring his BRoTHERS on the theatre: I fear 
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éven my illegitimate race, if tried by a jury of Englifh frecholderss 
will oult the reprefentative of the heir apparent, nay the very 
heir himfelf, if he was [were would be more elegant] to come 
in his own perfon to affert his right.’ DEDICATION, Pp. Vil. 

Here, dropping all further metaphor, but ftill content to ex- 
amine the Choleric Man on Mr. Cumbeiland’s own principles, we 
cannot but regret that the plet of Terence was never in the Au- 
thor’s contemplation, "To challenge the exhibition of a literal 
tranflation of the Brothers, however able or ingeniovs, is an un- 
worthy fubterfuge ; but an able and ingenious imitation, {uch as 
Mr. Cumberland’s prologue encouraged us to expect, would 
certainly have been a much more meritorious and entertaining 
production, than what the Author now very properly ftyles his 
illegitimate race. 

In obedience to our Author’s commands we have gone to our 
Terence, and as he bids us, to Colman’s tranflation; wherein 
we find, after comparing the Brothers of the Roman poet (par- 
don us, ye Manes of Terence!) with the Choleri¢ Man, that the 
plot of the Adelphi, in the four firft acts efpecially, is ingenious, 
probable, and abounding with humorous incidents, while the 
fable of the modern play is inartificial, extravagant, and barren 
of pleafantry. Mr. Cumberland indeed, as well as Terence, 
profefles to give 

Something for fathers and for fons to hear ! 

But what leffons do his fathers, Night/bade and Manlwve, afford 
in comparifon to their avowed models, Demeaand Micio? And 
how poorly defigned are the portraits of the fons, when referred 
to E{chinus and Ctefipho! In Terence we are tranfported diretly 
into the middle of things; the bufinefs opens on us at once, 
an event having been fuppofed to take place before the begin- 
ning of the play, which fets all the characters in motion. How 
naturally does the fraternal kindnefs of AZ{chinus involve him 
inthe intrigue of Ctefipho, and contribute to bring forward 
the characters of the two old men, as well as to alarm the fa- 
mily, to which he had himfelf profeffed an inviolable attach- 
ment! Are not thefe circumitances dramatick, and a fuficient 
balis fora modern comedy? Are they not preferable to the 
unnatural, yet ftale theatrical device of two lovers betrothed to 
cach other reciprocally, wifhing for an interview undet feigned 
characters? Is it not more artful to commence the play in the 
midft of the agtion, than to fabricate a hungry plot-after the 
rifling of the curtain? And when fabricated, how improbably 
is it conducted, in comparifon with the original! The bro- 
therly affection between the young men of Terence, the 
modern has wholly difcarded ; and has allo totally divelted 
his fevere father of paternal affection, How difgufting is 
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the brutality of Nightfhade, to the touching exclamation of 
Demea ! 
Hei mihi! Pater effe difce ab illis, 
Qui vere feiunt ! Ter. 
Ah, learn to be a father; learn from thofe, 
Who know what ’tis to be indeed a parent! 
Cotman’s TRANSLATION. 

This violation of the characters has produced a fuitable de. 

ravation of the fable, which fwarms with improbabilities, 
Jack Nightfhade’s going full dreft at noon-day, under his bro- 
ther’s name, a propofed fuiter in the fame family, where his 
father lodges, and his brother pays his addrefics, are incidents 
that would require the moft fkilful management to reconcile 
them even to the ufual licenfe of the theatre; and to place the 
unnatural father, who has thrown off one of his children, in the 
very houfe where the difcarded fon is about to form the clofeft 
connexion, is a gratis improbability, generoufly thrown into the 
bargain.’ The exhibition of Demea’s pafhon naturally arifes 
from the fable; but the modern Author has fo ill conftruéted 
his ftory, that he is reduced to the neceffity of going quite out 
of the main plot and fable of his piece, to manifeft the ill 
cffe&ts of Nightfhade’s cholerick complexion: end for our parts 
we cannot much admire the epifode of the Morning-Po/t. 

To continue the comparifon between the Roman poet and 
our modern dramatift, who firft challenges, and afterwards de- 
elines the parallel, would be an ungrateful tafk; nor do we 
think that the comedy of the Choleric Man refted on its own 
merits, calls for a further inveftigation. It appears on the 
whole to be a crude and hafty compofition, in which the Au- 
thor has totally /o/? fight of an original which he ouGHT to have 
copied, neither prefenting us with the artful fable and firft cha- 
raclers of the Adelphi, nor even the grofler drolleries of the 
Squire of Alfatia. The following extract from the third act is 
felected as one of the moft lively paflages in the plot, as well as 
one of the moft favourable fpecimens of the dialogue. 


Mrs. STAPLETON aad LATITIA, ufer'd in [to 
JACK] 4 FREDERICK. 


‘Fred. | beg pardon, Sir, I thought you was gone out: thefe 
ladies are defirous of feeing the pictures, and 1 was conducting them 
to the room. 

Jack. I will take that honour on myfelf. Go before and open 
the windows. (fait Fred.) You are fond of paintings, ladies; I 
ain glad it is in my power to entertain you. ' : 

Mrs. Stap, You are the owner, Sir, of this admirable colleion. 
Your name is Manlove. | 

Jack. At the fervice of the ladies always. [il pafs a few of 
lawyer Dibble’s airs upon them—I’m in arare cuc. (u/ide.) ‘in 
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Let. What do they mean by talking up this young man? He 
has a miferable addrefs: I fee very little of the man of fafhion about 
Mrs. Stap. I cannot fay much for his perfon to be fure. 

‘ack. Shehas fixt hereyes upon me; fhe 1s taken with my per- 
fon and addrefs—Don’t you find it rather cold, ladies ?—1 wih there 
was afire in the room, that I might give her a tafte of my breed- 


ing. (afide.) 


Let. The public is much bound to you for giving them accefs to 


your collection. 
‘ack. If the public found no more amufement in them than I do, 


they might hang in the dark till doom’s-day. ; 

Let. You jeft, I believe: Is it poflible, after taking fuch pains 
in procuring them, you can have no enjoyment in the poffeflion of 

em! 
ack Even fo, Madam; they refemble matrimony in that re- 
fpect; the purfuit is the pleafure. But come, ladies, the room is 
ready, and I'll fhew you the way.—What the devil does that old 
Duenna come for? (Goes cut.) 

Let. 1s this the accompliih’d Mr. Manlove? He ,feems in a 
ftrange humour: Are you fure he is perfectly fober? 1 declare I 
{carce like to follow him. ) 

Jack (returns.) Ladies this isthe way: Indulge me with the 
honour of your hand. (leads out Letitia) [Exeunt. 

SCENE lll. 
An Apartment magnificently furnifbed with pi@ures. 
JACK introducing Mrs. STAPLETON and LATITIA, 

Jack. There, Ladies; there they hang: A jolly crew of ’em, 
Old Ladiés in furrs and furbelows up to their throats, and young 
ones without a rag to cover ’em: Thefe painters are but fcurvy 
taylors ; they'll fend a goddefs into the world without a cloud to cover 
her: There are fome pretty conceits go with their hiftories, but they 
will fpeak for themfelves ; I am but little in their fecrets, 

Let. What ablaze of beauty! there’s the Titian Venus; hea- 
vens! what a form! what brilliant hues! But look, dear Madam, 
here is grace and dignity ; Guido’s Lucretia: the dagger in her breatt; 
and in the a@ of heroic felf-deitruaction : What refolution! what a 
{pirit has the great artiit thrown into thofe eyes! 

Jack. Yes, the had a devil of a fpirit; She ftabb’d herfelf in a 
pique upon being crofs’d in love. 

Mrs. Stap. You prefume on our ignorance; hiftory, I believe, 
afligns more elevated motives for Lucretia’s death. 

Jack. Very likely; there were great pains taken to fmother the 
ron but ’tis as I tell you—I had it from a near relation of the 
amily, 

Let. Ridiculous! Do you obferve that picture, Madam ; "tis a 
melancholy ftory, very finely told by Poufin: It is a view of Mar- 
feilles at the time of the plague, with a capital figure of the good 
bithop in the mid{t of the groupe. 

Jack. Bihop, Madam! that perfon which you look upon is a 
phyfician, and the people round about him are his patients; they 
are in a defperate way it muft be confeft. Do you fee that angry 
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figure in the corner; he is a gameller: he is picking lead out of 
loaded dice to run into bullets, to fire through his own head: *Tis no 
bad moral. 

Lat. You are infinitely kind to favour us with thefe anecdotes: 
Jf you are thus gracious to all itrangers, the world will edify abun. 
dantly. But we won’t put you to the trouble of explanation—we are 
not entirely ignorant—tho’ your coiletion may be the beft we have 
feen, it is not abfolutely the firft. 

‘Yack. Belike then you are a painter, as well as the lady I vifited 
jult now. 

Lat. Inthe prefence of fuch mafters as are here affembled, I can. 
not call myf{clf a painter ; in my own chamber i fometimes perfuade 
myfelf I am. 

Yack, Yes, 1am toldit is an art which ladies moftly practife in 
their own chambers—What fay you to that pi€lure over: the door? 
*tis a merry conceit. 

Lat. Itis the colouring of the Venetian fchool: I fhould guefs 
it to be Tintoret. 

Yack. Oh, you are quite out of the ftory. 

Mrs. Step. She.is {peaking of the mafter: The ftory is plainly 
that of A¢txcon, and no bad moral; he was turn’d into a ftag, by 
the goddefs of chaftity, for his impertinent curiofity. 

Yack. Execufe me, Madam, you miltake the moral—That gen- 
tleman with the antle;s on his head, is a city hufband, the principal 
lady in the fhow is his wife; fhe wears a crefcent on her forehead to 
fignify fle is a dealer in horns ; her companions are a groupe of city 
Madams: The painter drew them bathing to fhew the warmth of 
their conftitutions. 

Let. Upon my word you have a great deal of wit, and you have 
a fine collection of paintings; but one capita) piece is wanting. 

‘fack, Andwhatis that, pray? 

Lat. Modeity: It will be an excellent companion to your 
Lucretia. 

‘Jack. Put who fhall I get to fit for the likenefs ? 

Let. You will find it admirably painied by the fame matter 
Come, Miadam,Uisfitftime for us to be gone. 

oO 

‘Jacks You are not for the city-end of the town, I conclude. 

hirs Step. Our home is in the city, 

ack, Permit me to conduc you thither; I have a coach in 
Waiting, and am bound to New Broad-Street, if you know fuch a 
place. 

Airs. Step. Intimately ; but we have a carriage of our own. 

Lat. Can there be any attractions in the city to engage Mr. 
Manlove’s regards? 

Jack, Oh, yes; an afignation, Madam: I am loth to difappoint 
a tend eid, 

Lat. "Tis charitably confider’d. 

_ Facke Nay, Ldon’t know but I fhou’d be inclined to take her 
jor better tor worle, if it was not for one circumftance in her dife 
fuvcur, 

Let. May i afk what that may be? 


Jacke 
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of sack, She has a devilith itch for painting: I fhou'd expec to 
o have all my gods and goddeffes taken down to make room fer her 


vulgar friends and relations. 
Mrs. Stap. Ay, that wou’d be a forrowful exchange to my know- 





+ dge. 
e Let. Yes, have acare of that fame painting girl: My life upon 
: it the will flip through your hands. 
yack. Why I have my eye upon that honeft gentleman in the 
picture, with the ftag’s-horns, | muit own—Who fhall I tell her gave 
me the caution ? 
; Lat. No matter; when you fee Mifs Fairfax you'll. remember 


me. 
Fack. Fairfax! the vengeance: How came you to guefs her 
name? 
Z Lat. Oh, Sir, there is but one painter in the ftreet, and fhe, I 
believe, will remain there; your collection is fafe; fhe will trouble 
| ou with none of her performances, none of her daubings, take my 
word. Your molt obedient—Let us make hafte home, and be ready 
to receive him: Vain, fenfelefs coxcomb! how I fhall enjoy his 
confufion ! [Exit with Mrs. Staple. 
Jak. A good lively wench, but the devil of a tongue! I'll ran 
and hand her to her coach.’ [ Exit. OC a 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 17. The Additions to the Quarto Edition of the Tour in 
Scotland, 1769; and the New Appendix re printed for the Accom- 
modation of the Purchafers of the firft and fecond Editions. 
8vo. 5s. in Sheets, White. 1774. 

R. Pennant gratefully acknowledges, in his prefatory adver- 
tifement, that ‘the confiderable additions and corre¢tions 

in the guarto edition, are owing to the liberal fpirit of communica- 

tion among the gentlemen of the northern parts of this kingdom, in 

his Tours of the years 1772 and 1773;’ and that * by means of their .* 

friendly ftri€tures, this edition is freed from fome errors that mult 

unavoidably attend the performance of a rapid traveller, notwith- 

ftanding all his wifhes to be accurate.’ 

_ This volume contains a number of additional obfervations on va- : 

rious places vifited by the Auth@r, in his travels through the northern } 

parts of England, as well as in Scotland; and to thefe are added, 
in the new Appendix, the following tracts : 

No. I, A fhort account of the culture of Scotch pine-trees ; by 
James Farquharfon, Efq; of {nvercauld. 

No. II. Account of Elgin, and the fhire of Murray; by the Rev. 
Mr. Shaw, minifter of E!gin. 

No. lil. The life of James Crichton of Clunie, commonly called 
the admirable Crichton, This is taken from the account printed 
fome years ago at Aberdeen. There is a lefs comprehentive life af 
this glory of North Britain in she Adventurer. This hero feems to 


have been held up té-the world’s admiration, with all the ardour, 
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extravagance, and exaggeration of national enthufiafm; and there. 
fore:it would be little lefs than damnable herefy, or atheifm, to 
queftion any of his wonderful attributes. There is no doubt, how. 
ever, but that he was, indeed, a moftextraordinary and truly admirable 
erfon. 

. No. IV. Narrative of a murder of a Laird of Innes, as related in 
the old account; the language of which will be {carce intelligible to 
modern readers. 

No. V. Account of Caithnefs, Strathnaver, and Sutherland ; by 
the Rev. Mr. Pope, minifter of Reay. 

No. VI.. Life of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel ; a famous partifan 
of the Stuarts ; formidable to the Cromwelians. 

No, VII. Of the maffacre of the Colquhouns. 

And twenty one elegant engravings, by Mazell, Canot, Allamet, 
and Hall. 

Art. 18. Dueling and Sutetde repugnant to Revelation, Reafon, 
and Common Senfe. 8vo. 15s. Meighan. 1774. 

Every writer has fome peculiar mode of expreffion, which it is 
not always eafy to charaCterize; and fearing we might fail of doing 
this Writer full juflice, we beg that he may be permitted to ftep 
forward and {peak for himfelf : 

‘ Argument appearing to me the fureft means of putting a ftop to 
thefe monftrous crimes, | was fired with the like philanthropy of 
other effayilts, who figure in the public prints, to venture putting in 
my oar in the Craftfman, where I obferved fome infertions on the 
fubject: but after three letters was difmiffed, which made me take 
this method for fubmitting the whole of my meditated plan: not 
indeed as to its beauty and force of language, which though the bet 
teft of a rational produétion in this fhamefully more than effeminate 
and pedantic age, witnefs the frothy periods of a junius, which 
afforded fuch delight, without a grain of little more befides, than 
purely common fenfe, I, if intelligible, as a matter of indifference, 
ever look upon in a work that fearches after truth; not as to this, [ 
fay ; but its diffuafive force to the judicious public, whofe well rea- 
foned, not magifferial award, I fhall as gratefully receive, as I do im- 
patiently await.’ 

He mutt be a defperate fellow indeed who can perfift in his bloody 
purpofes, when a Writer of fach uncommon powers undertakes to 
redify his mifapprehenfions ! 

Art. 19. An Effay on the different natural Situations of Gardens: 

ato. 18. 6d, Dodfley. 177454 

The work before us, would haye challenged our warmeft com- 
mendations, had it been wholly an original performance; but Mr. 
Shenftone has written on the fame fubjeét, and a fimilartrain of ideas is 
difcoverable through 4is Effay on Gardening. However, thus much 
we may venture to fay, that this is an excellent copy, from a great 
matter ; and thofe who have not, as well as thofe who haye accom- 
panied Mr, Shenftone through his varioufly adapted walks, will meet 
with entertainment and inftrudion in sthefe; for, in like manner, 
hoth expand the mind of the unthinking, and furnith ideas to thofe 
who ftand in need of them. . gre 
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Art. 20. A Walk in and about the City A Canterbury ; with Obfer- 
c 


vations Not to be found in any Defcription hitherto publitheds 

By William Goftling, M. A. a Native of the Place, and Minor 

Canon of the Cathedral. Embellithed with a new and correé& 

Plan of the city. Alfo an elegant Engraving of the Church Gate, 

and a Chart of thofe Parts defcribed in a Tour through Eaft Kent. 
vo. 38. Boards. Baldwin, &cs 1774. 
‘ Mr. Goftling declares that this book is not merely an abftra& of 
what others have written on the fame fubje&, but fuch an actual fur- 
vey as the title promifes. We believe this to be no vain pretence. 
The Author writes like an honeft, fenfible, and well-informed ob- 
ferver; and his work is thrown into a more agreeable form than is 
common to fuch local details of foundations, ruins, infcriptions, and 
the various revolutions of a corporation. It is really not an unen- 
tertaining performance; and the chart and defcription of the places 
mentioned in the tour of Eaft-Kent will be particularly acceptable to 
thofe who incline to ramble in fearch of amufement through that 
pleafing part of oar ifland. To clofe our opinion of the merit of Mr. 
Goltling’s refearches with apun, (to the invention of which we lay 
no claim) he has left zo ffone unturned to gratify the curious inquirer, 
Art. 21. The Man of Bufinef/s, and Gentleman's Afifiant: con- 

taining a treatife of practical Arithmetic, including vulgar and 

decimal Fraétions ; in which are inferted, many concife and va- 

Juable Rules, for the ready cafting up of merchandice, never yet 

publifhed in this Kingdom. Book-keeping by fingle and double 

Entry, the former upon an entire new Plan, comprifing a modern 

and approved Method of keeping {mall Accompts, Debtor and 

Creditor in the Wafte-book only, calculated for the Eafe and Ad- 

vantage of Retail Traders: Together with an Effay on Englith 

Grammar, adapted to the Ufe of Gentlemen, Merchants, Traders, 

andSchools. By W. Perry, Mafter of the Academy at Kelfo. 

8vo. 6s. fewed. Murray. 1774. 

Mr. Perry has taken great pains in compiling this comprehenfive 
fchool-book ; and we think, that, for its fize, it contains as much, if 
not more, ufeful inftruction, than any other which we have lately 
feen. He fpeaks of it with diffidence, and recommends it to the 
public notice in a very refpectful manner. We are totally ignorant 
of Mr. P.’s connections, and therefore cannot fay, upon what ground 
he expects the feverity of criticifm. Ina track, which has been fo 
often purfued by others, few, that are acquainted with this branch 
of education, will promife themfelves much novelty and variety. The 
Author, by taking a very extenfive compafs, and by comprifing 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and grammar in one volume, has omitted 
fome things, which are of real importance and utility. But we can 
hardly admit this as a fufficient apology for excluding from a trea- 
tife of arithmetic, defigned for general inftruction, thofe rules that 
relate to the involution of powers and extraction of roots: and for 
treating the fubject of intereft, one of the moft curious and important, 
ina manner fo fuperficial and imperfect. It is well known, that, 
without fome knowledge of the former, and without a very accurate 
acquaintance with the latter, young perfons mult be very incompe- 
bently qualited either for the lower or higher departments of trade. 
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The Author has failed indeed, not fo much in what he has pro, 
fefledly undertaken, as in what he has altogether omitted. The 
treatife of arithmetic, in itfelf confidered, is inferior to many tha 
have been long in ufe: but the whole volume, including the book. 
keeping and grammar, which, for the moft part, are well executed, 
will, we apprehend, anfwer the end of publication to the Author 
himfelf, and may be ufed with advantage by the attentive ftudent, R 
Art. 22. Remarks onthe Englifh Language, with Rules for Speec 

and A@tion ; to which is added, an Account of the Proceedings of 

the Birmingham, Walfal, and Wolverhampton Free Debatin 

Societies, inftituted by J. Jones, Prefident: Together with his Ad. 


drefs, as delivered at the Cpening of each of the faid Societies, J 


4to. 1s. Brimingham, forthe Author. 

Anciently they had itinerant bards and walking philofophers, by 
the former are reduced tothe ballad-finger and the bellman, and the 
latter to the porters of the monthly and daily prints. Yet we have 
what the ancients could not boaft, itinerant rhetoricians and walking 
orators: a fet of worthy and well-meaning gentlemen, who come 
from other countries, principalities, and kingdoms, to teach the 
good people of England to fpeak the Englifh language. There is 


fomething very pleafant in all this,—to fee Welch, Scotch, and Iriff, | 


iffue from their native regions, like the prophets of the groves of old, 

with the benevolent purpofe of infructing us in our mother tongue! 

This idea occafioned the following Ericram on the Welch, Scots, 

and Jrifh teaching the Englifh language. 

See townright Tafty from his mountains preak, 
And teach, Cot plefs hur cootnefs, how to fpeak. 
Here Sawny tells you when to drop your jaw, 
But ifyou winna learn, then he drops twa, 

Says Paddy, by St. Patrick’s fhoul, you’re wrong, 
1’!] make ye fpake, becaufe ye have no tongue. 

As a fpecimen of this gentleman’s rhetorical abilities, take the fir 
fentence in his pamphlet. 

‘To underitand the Englith language, and to be able to fpeak it 
with propriety, are 2ccomplifhments that every one fhould be de- 
firous of attaining: but wich is not the cafe in general, is too 
plainly evident.” This is ungrammatical; infead of but which, it 
ought to have been but that this. Again, ‘a fhocking circumftance; 
a dijgrace to our country, and occafions us to be laughed at and ridi: 
culed by every foreigner.” This is as bad or worfe than the former; 
forinitead of and occafions, it ought to have been avhich eccafiens, but 
we are not yet arrived at the bottom of the fir page, and fo Matter 
Shones, your moft opetient ferfants. 

Art. 23. Le Courter Frangeis. An Account of the Regulations 
concerning the Prices and Ménner of travelling Poft in France, 
With a complete Lift of the Pofts throughout that Kingdom. 
Made and publithed by Order of M. Rigoley, Intendant- 
General, For the Year 1774. 12mo. 158. 6d. Faden, and 
Jefferys, 

This lift and rates of French pofts, being publithed by authority, 
muit be accepted under that fan&tion; and we are happy to find that 
Pegafus 1s not among the number of poft-horfes. N ‘ 
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Art. 24. The Occonomif?. Shewing, in a Variety of Eftimates, 


from 801. per Annum to 800, how comfortably and genteely a Fa- 
mily may live, with Frugality, for a little Money. By a Gentle- 
man of Experience. 8vo, 18. Bell. ql 
To thofe who, through ignorance or negligence, are deficient 
with regard to the due regulation of their domeftic expences, we 
sould recommend, as the firft inftance of economy, the purchafe and 
erufal of this little traét; in which they will find fuch eftimates as 


- feem to be the refult of real experience in the London methods of 


ving. ° 
ra 5. An Effay on the Depravity and Corruption of Human Na- 
ture, Wherein the Opinions of La Bruiere, Rochefoucault, Efprit, 
Senault, Hobbes, Mandeville, Helvetius, &c. on that Subject, are 
{upported on Principies entirely new, againtt Hume, Shaftefbury, 
Sterne, Brown, and other Apologifts for Mankind. By Thomas 
O’Brien M‘Mahon. &8vo. 3s. fewed. White, &c. 1774. 
Some men, like fome animals, (the hedge-hog, for inftance) have 
the talent of wrapping themfelves up in fuch obfcurity, that they 
often pafs without regard, becaufe a fpectator does not eafily know 
what to think of them, or becaufe they do not appear to be worth 
ftudying. But left our Readers, in virtue of the obligations we lie 
under to them, fhould infift on a more particular defcription of Mr. 
Thomas O’Brien M‘Mahon ; we will, after unfolding him, and turn- 
ing him over and over, and carefully exemining him on all fides, 
venture to pronounce him a fanatic, with juft fuch a fhare of hifio- 
rical knowledge and philofophy, as hath enabled him to colour a 
parcel of myftical jargon with the appearance of argument, aided by 
forced illuftrations from experience and the hiftory of mankind. If 
we may prefume to guefs at the meaning enveloped in a plenteous 
aflemblage of very unmeaning words, it is, merely, that all our 
paflions are derived from the hereditary taint of original fin. We fee 
nothing mew in this ; though he promifes us principles entirely sew. 
There was however a fair opening for a man of Mr. Thomas 
O’Brien M‘Mahon’s ingenuity, to have given us fomething new,’by 
delineating what kind of a being he thinks man would be, if he was 
wholly cured ofall this original iin that poifons his conftitution, and 
if allhis paffions were thus totally eradicated. This would have 
been a curious inquiry, as the unenlightened part of mankind are 
apt to conclude that thefe paflions are the only f{purs to human adtion; 
that we fhould never act without motives; and that thefe motives 
mutually correct each other. ‘This original infection, inftead of be- 
ing weakened by length of time, muft, on the contrary, acquire 
ftrength and virulence by diffufion; for our Author reprefents all 
mankind as no better than incarnate devils: he has doubtlefs pro- 
vided himfelf with a certificate of health, by virtue of the {elfith 
cottrine of afurance; though he is very angry (and anger is a dia- 
bolica] paffion) with all thofe who are willing to judge more chari- 
tably of their fellow-creatures. See with what rigour he treats us, 
in one of his moit intelligible paflages : 
‘Indeed, itrarely happens, that any man conceives he has an interett, 
which he actually imagines incompatible with the exiftence of his 
. av hote 
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avhole fpecies ; but if he had, or thought he had, who can pretend tg of 


fay, he would not exterminate every individual of them, were it in P' 
his power, always fuppofing him unreftrained by fear ? Who cay 

anfwer, for what a prince in this fituation would do, unchained, as we w 
fuppofe him, from the apprehenfion of a knife or bullet ? u 


‘ But to come ftill clofer to the point, and enter fairly and roundly 
into the argument—Will any one have the boldnefs to deny, that a . 
man, though heretofore in all appearance as peaceable, juft, merci- 
ful, and fo forth, as can be imagined, will not hefitate, to put 4 
fingle perfon unjuitly to death ifthereby he might gratify the paflion of a 
revenge, or thofe called love and friendjbip, or that of fame; but above fi 


all fuppofing, by the unjuft condemnation of this oxe man, he might a 
enjoy an abfolute and peaceable /overeignty over a great and flourih. b 
ing empire? ; ; & 

‘ Let any one propofe this queftion to himfelf with /acerity, and in ; 
its full force: then, if, after a thorough examination of himfelf, he § 7 
dares affirm, that to enjoy the moft brilliant crown in the univerfe, or ‘ 


to pofiefs the moft {plendid and extenfive reputation, or to be matter 
of the moft immenfe «wealth, or, in a word, to enjoy whatever he is \ 
fenfible is his chief delight, and the chief object of his wifhes—if, I fay, 


he will anfwer, that to gain thefe or any other of the moft valued F " 
advantages, he would not confent to the unjuft death of the mean) 4 
of his fpecies, or to do him any other material injury whatfoever, , 


then it is granted, that a great part of what was advanced in this 
book is injudicious and erroneous. Then Lord Shaftefbury, Mr, . 
Hume, Mr. Sterne, (not to fpeak of lefs ingenious, and lefs judicious F 
writers, as Mr. Fiddes, Mr. Hutchefon, &c.) may continue to re- 
fiect, on thofe authors, however eminent, who have reprefented hu- } 
man nature in zearly the fame light, though upon diferent principles, | 


and thatthe conc/u/ions were not, | believe, pufhed as far as they are : 
here.’ 7 7 

If any thing can countenance this reprefentation, it muft be the ; ‘ 
inftance of Thomas O’Brien M‘Mahon himfelf, who feels fuch a ma 


Jignant pleafure in traducing human nature: but though every man 
may be allowed to reafon from his own feelings ; he is not allowed, 
according to a popular maxim, to meafure the corn of all mankind in F i 
his own bufhel, He treats the words gentlene/s, moderation, benevo- 
lence, humanity, and charity, as applied to man, with great ridicule 
and contempt; yct we have fuch words, and we have clear ideas an- 
nexed to them ; from whence then could we have formed thofe ideas, 
if we had not derived them from the ations of mankind of whom 
thofe qualities are affirmed? But this may be dragging our Author 
out of his narrow circle. 

Had Mr, O’Brien M‘Mahon dated himfelf from fome methodif 
conventicle, where fuch notions are fterling, we fhould have left 
him and his hearers to themfelves without objecting to their cur- 
rency ; but we have proceeded on the fuppofition of his being a 
man of fuperior clafs, whofe head has unhappily taken a vifionary 
turn for want of fome wholefome contradi¢tion. Be this however as 
it may, not to take up too much time on {0 precarious a chance, wé 
fhall do no more as an act of juftice to him and to our Readers, than 
to exhibit his table of contents, which may be confidered as a ftring 
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ofitions ; leaving thofe who wih to fee the demontftrations, to 
rchafe the book for farther fatisfaction, _ 

¢ Chap. I. Introduction—Man not having the living faith, by 
which the Creator is loved with a love of preference, 1s neceflarily 
qwictked, and transfers all his affeétions to bimfelf. 

‘ Chap. II. Not finding the expected happinefé in im/fel/f, after 
he had withdrawn his love from his Maker, he hopes to attain to it 
by the afliftance of the creatures,—and how. 

‘Chap. II. Difappointed in the hopes he had formed of being 
made happy by the creatures, which at no time he can ever love but 

or bis own fake, he conceives fentiments of extreme wrath and hatred 
againft them. : ; 

‘Chap. 1V. Reafonsafligned for his rage againft an enmity to all 
beings—owing principally to his failing of the felicity he expected 
from them. 

‘ Chap. V. Had he power he would foon defroy every creature he 
had any connection with, through vexation at the di/appointment, 
mentioned in the two laft chapters. 

‘ Chap. VI. His acquaintance, wife, children, and other near 
kindred would probably fall the fr? victims to his revenge—Another 
reafon why every man is an enemy to his whole {pecies—becaufe they 
are all his rivals in the love of ab/olute power. 

¢ Chap. VII. An attempt to convey fome weak idea of the omni- 
potent authority every man covets—why it is fo eagerly defired—each 
individual in fearch of it, in oppofition to every other—therefore all 
enemies to one another—all difappointed of the /overeignty they am- 
bition. 

Chap. VIII. Man ambitions power only in order to captivate the 
love of the reft of his fpecies—but thofe, who arrive at any little 
— over their neighbours, are always moft hated and unhappy 
—and why, 

* Chap, 1X. The abhorrence men feel againft thofe they perceive 
endeavouring to obtain power over them—Their immediate refifance, 
oh fuch occafions—Still they all incefantly purfue this the grand objed? 
of their defires by many various methods. | 

‘ Chap. X. A brief defcription of fome of the methods, praétifed 
by private perfons, to obtain the chief place in each other's efteeny 
and affection, that is, in other words, to reign completely over one 
another. 

‘Chap. XI, One of the greate? facrifices men. make, and the of 
deceitful ftratagems they prattife, to acquire ‘each other’s Love, 
pointed out and reafoned on. 

© Chap. XII. All the efforts men make to gain power over each 
other’s hearts vain—Thofe even, who enjoy an exterior authority 

Over people cannot, by any methods whatever, purchafe their affec- 
tion, though that was the end, for which they fo vehemently coveted 
Sovereignty. 
er Chap. XIll. The ufe, or rather the horrible afa/2, man would 
infallibly make of abfolute power, were it poflible co enjoy it in the 
extenfive manner, he virtually ambitions. 
_ Chap. XIV. A fovereign reigning with the unbounded autho- 
tity every man longs for, fuppofed therefere free from the apprehen- 
X fon 
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fion of punifhment for mifrule——Such a prince would certairily 
flaughter all his fubjects.—Perhaps he would not leave one of them 
alive, at the end of his firft year’s reign. 

‘ Chap. XV. More arguments to prove all ‘men flaves to one 
fion or another—therefore fupremely wicked either a@ually or vip. 
tually, that is, by the preparation or difpofition of their hearts. 

‘ Chap. XVI. The leading principles in this work proved from 
Seripture and the fathers. seit 

* Chap. XVII. The futilities late writers mean when they talk of 


humanity —liberality—fentiments—politenc/i—fenfibility — FINE feelings 


—stears, Fe.—thewn to be no checks to a man’s crimes, in Oppofition 
to Mr. Sterne, and the authors of moft of the late comedies and rte 
mances—proved to be rather aggravations of them, from the greater 
corruption of people of quality, who value themfelves moft upon the 
aforefaid feelings—tears—raptures, ec, | 
‘ Chap. XVIII. The good tendency of the doétrine delivered ig 
this eflay—with the pernicious effets of the falfe and deceitful opi. 
nions of our adverfaries~An appeal to the very people thefe writers 
are daily flattering, againit their poi/onous and unchriffian adulation, 
This work the Writer gives us under the chara¢ter of an epitome 
of one much larger, which as printing is expenfive, he has pu. 


blifhed by way of experiment, to try what chance the other may [ 
have for being favourably received. If Mr. M‘Mahon has any of | 


the wifdom of the ferpent remaining in him, he will probably ine 
ftead of printing on to fhame the fools, conclude mankind unworthy 
his more extenfive lucubrations, and fhew his contempt by with 
holding them, The clofe of his preface convinces us that he is of a 
very bilious and irritable habit of body ; fufficiently ready, not meer- 
ly to take offence, but even to provoke it, by hurling abroad fome 
ready-made abufe on all who might dare to difapprove this ferious 
libel on human nature: and if the expences of printing do not re 
itrain hin, we have reafon to conclude that he is now Aappyin a 
new mark, at which to point his future vengeance, ! 
POLITICAL. N. 
Art. 26. Speech of Edmund Burke, Efq; on American Taxation 

April ioth, 1774. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodiley. Another Edition, 

fince in 8vo, 2s. 

The fpeech in queftion was delivered in reply to one made by Mr. 
Cornwall in the houfe of commons, during the laf feffion of the late 
parliament, upon a motion from Mr. Rofe Fuller, refpecting the 
American tea duty. 

Mr. Cornwall had withed to confine the deliberation to a very 
fmall circuit; to preclude all retrofpeét; and to confider, ‘ not how 
we got into this ditticulty, (of contention with America) but how we 
are to get outofit.” This confined mode of deliberation, Mr. Burke 
condemns, as what muft lead us ‘to confult our invention, and to 
reject our experience ;’ as being diametrically oppofite to every rule 
of reafon, and every principle of good fenfe, both which abfolutely 
prefcribe, § whenever we are involved in dificulties from the meas 
fures we have purfued, that we fhould take a firi@ review of thofe 
ea order to correct our errors, if they fhould be corrigi- 

ble; 
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ble ; or at leaft to avoid a dull uniformity in mifchief, and the un- 

‘tied calamity of being repeatedly caught in the fame fnare. 

Mr. Cornwall had not indeed confined himielf to the propofed 
narrow limits of debate, but after contracting the ground for all 
thofe who were to {peak after him, he took an excurfion himfelf, 
as unbounded as the fubject, and the extent of his great abilities. 
Mr. Burke firft treads the narrow ground, and afterwards follows his 
antagonift in the more extenfive field of hiftorical difcuffion. 

Mr. Cornwall had afked whether if the tea duty were repealed, 
the colonifts ‘ would not take poft on this conceftion, in order to make 
a new attack on the next body of taxes.’ ‘l'o this whick has been, 
and appears ftill to be, an embarraffing queftion with many, Mr. Burke 
anfwers, ‘I can give no fecurity on this fubject. But { will do all 
that Ican, and all that can be fairly demanded. To the experience 
which the honourable gentleman reprobates in one inftant, and re- 
yerts toin the next; to that experience, without the leait waverin 
and hefitation on my part, I readily appeal; and would to God 
there was no other arbiter to decide on the vote with which the houfe 
is to conclude this day. 

‘When parliament repealed the ftamp-a& in the year 1766, I 
afirm, firft, that the Americans did mot in confequence of this mea- 
fure call upon youto give up the former parliamentary revenue 
which fubfiited in that country ; or even any one of the articles which 
compofe it. I affirm alfo, that when, departing from the maxims of 
that repeal, you revived the fcheme of taxation, and thereby filled 
the minds of the colonifts with new jealoufy, and all forts of appre- 
henfions, then it was that they quarrelled with the old taxes, as well 
as the new; then it was, and not till then, that they quettioned all 
the parts of yourlegiflative power; and by the battery of fuch que- 
ftions have fhaken the folid ftructure of this empire to its deepett 
foundations, | 

‘Of thofe two propofitions I fhall, before I have done, give fuch 
convincing, fuch damning proof, that however the contrary may be 
whifpered in circles, or, bawled in news-papers, they never more 
will dare to raife their voices in this houfe. J fpeak with great con- 
fidence. I have reafon for it. The miniiters are with me. They at 
leaft are convinced that the repeal of the ftamp aét had not, and that no 
repeal can have, the confequences which the honourable gentleman 
who defends their meafures is fo much alarmed at. ‘To their conduét, 
Ireferhim for a conclufive anfwer to his objeciion. I carry my 
proof irrefiftibly into the very body of both miniftry and parliament ; 
not on any general reafoning growing out of collateral matter, but 
on the conduét of the honourable geutleman’s miniiterial friends on 
the new revenue itfelf. 

‘The a& of 1767, which grants this tea duty, fets forth in its 
preamble, that it was expedient to raife a revenue in America, for 
the fupport of the civil government there, as well as for purpofes ftill 
more extenfive. To this fupport the aéi afligns fix branches of du- 
ties. About two years after this at paffed, the minifiry, I mean the 
prefent miniftry, thought it expedient to repeal five of the duties, and 
to leave (for reafons beit known to themfelves) only the fixth ftandins. 
Suppole any perfon, at the time of that repeal, had thus ‘addrefied 
the 
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the’ minifter *, ‘* Condemning, as you do, the repeal of the ftamy 
aét, why do you venture to repeal the duties upon glafs, paper, ang 
painters colours? Let your pretence for the repeal be what it will, 
are you not thoroughly convinced, that your conceflions will pro. 
duce, not fatisfaétion, but infolence in the Americans ; and that 
the giving up thefe taxes will neceflitate the giving up of all the 
reft>?’? This objection was as palpable then as it is now; andit 
was as good for preferving the five duties as for retaining the fixth, 


Befides, the minifter will recollect, that the repeal of the flamp a@ F 


had but juft preceded his repeal ; and the ill policy of that meafure 
(had it been fo impolitic as it has been reprefented), and the mif- 
chiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon the principles theres. 
fore of the honourable gentleman, upon the principles of the mini. 
fter himfelf, the minifter has nothing at all to anfwer. He ftands 
condemned by himfelf, and by all his affociates old and new, as a 
deftroyer, in the firft truft of finance, of the revenues ; and in the 
firft rank of honour, as a betrayer of the dignity of his country. 


‘ Moft men, efpecially great men, do not always know their well. J 


withers. I come to refcue that noble lord out of the hands of 
thofe he calls his friends; and even out of hisown. I will do him 
the juftice, he is denied at home. He has not been this wicked or 
imprudent man. He knew that a repeal had no tendency to produce 
the mifchiefs which give fo much alarm to his honourable friend, 
His work was not bad in its principle, but imperfeé& in its execu- 


tion; and the motion on your paper preffes him only to completea | 
Propet plan, which, by fome unfortunate and unaccountable error, [ 


e had left unfinithed. 
‘] hope, Sir, the hon. gentleman who fpoke laft, is thoroughly 
fatisfied, and fatishied out of the proceedings of miniftry on their 
own favourite act, that his fears from a repeal are groundlefs. If 


he is not, I leave him, and the noble lord who fits by him, to fet 


tle the matter, as well as they can, together; for if the repeal of 
American taxes deftroys all our government in America—He is the 


man !—and he is the worft of all the repealers, becaufe he is tht § 


lait.’ 

In the courfe of this argument, Mr. Burke in a very able and ad- 
vantageous manner, avails himfelf of the public circular letter which 
lord Hillfborough, then fecretary of ftate for America, wrote by or- 
der of council in 1769, to the feveral governors of the colonies, and 
in which he fays, 


‘ Ican take upon me to affure you, notwithfianding infinuations to th 


contrary, from men with factious and feditious views, that his Maje/y's § 


prefent adminiftration have at no time entertained a defign to propofe 


to parliament to lay any further taxes upon America, for the purpofe 
Of RAISING A REVENUE} and that it is at prefent their intention to pro 


pofe, the next feffion of parliament, to take off the duties upon glafs, pa 


per, and colours, upon confideration of fuch duties having been taid con 
trary to the true principles of commerce. 


** Thefe bave always been, and ttill are, the fentiments of bis Me 


jefty’s prefent fervants ; and by which their condud in ref{pe& to Ame: 





* Lord North, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
rica 
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yica has been governed. And his Majetty relies upon your prud 
fidelity for Such an explanation of . his rt Nig aa pry glowed 
phe predic’ wig? Loe been excited by the mifrepre/entations of thofe 


‘who are enemies to the peace and profperity o GC Leas 
nies; and to re-eabl:fp, ats oe 0d Nia ad elie — 
hich the glory and Safety of the Britifh empire de pen 4) 10n, upon 
Upon this Mr. Burke obferves, ‘ Here, Sir, is a canonical book 
of minifterial {cripture ; the general epiftle to the Americans Wh. 
does the gentleman fay toit? Here a repeal is promifed ; Le ted 
without condition 5 and while your authority was actual per: Ss 
I pafs by the public promife of a Peer relative to.the re - of taxes 
by this houfe. . I pafs by the ufe of the king’s name bigs matt of 
fupply, that facred and referved right of the commons. I a al 
the ridiculous figure of parliament, hurling its thunders at gt} 
antic rebellion of America; and then five days after ft tc at 
the feet of thofe affemblies we affetted to defpife ; be oad a “ 
the intervention of our minifterial fureties, to hm an Ja f be Py 
fion; and heartily promifing amendment. Thefe might ate, bee . 
ferious matters formerly ;- but we are grown wiler ae our fs ets. 
Find gang the conftitutional confideration to Ou pre 
, does not this letter imply, Ga . 
for the pur pofe of revenue is res Pic ta Pigssntee ap Peake 
ma Sppere. none - fa&ious men, and with feditions rae, 
d charge them with it? doe i et Pate 
the American diftinG@ion of tt aera ve paeuy 
ae RE aes taxation on that principle? dont it ane tats 
the minillerial rejection of fuch principle of taxati 
occafional, but the conftant opinion of 8 ki 5 deteen Fae rs 
not fay (I care not how, confiftently), but ri ty ap saggy ag “ 
ey? we regard to maceries “ot “age esc ere ty tats 
¥ . goes agreat deal further. Thefe exc | 
ai gcrphan eae salty paul left they chen blres Toutd eed 
- e world, bri : hep rt sg 
fovereign from the inmost and molt fecred Te entes OEP Bxaaue 
whe for their promifes. ‘* His Majefy relies = path. ha 
Sinica delity for {ach an explanation of 4/s meafares > Thefe 
sof the minifter, and thefe meaf ray oe titres 
only relate to the principle and practice of t ures of his Majefty, can 
pecoryingly Lord Botetourt, ftating it as 7 a 15) a we 
Bey) aie in the exact {pirit of -his ‘aftradtions, hs al 
ae ea of the Virginian aflembly, Jef the fentiments magn 
and b which Shes the world) had a/zways been thofe of the a ich, 
fhould by rk Siebie ieve Pac hagr3 to. America had been poiscaly 
taxers, be hereafter On to te WIEKAG American 
__t may prlibly be objeted, that as ily) ra Tee mT 
€ not immortal. ther / yeity's prefent adminifiration 
what the ref o. SAGE, Jucceffors may be inclined to attempt to und 
objeélion } ent minifters fealt have attempted to perform ; ip ; undo 
Can give but this anfwer - th 2 p wy ¢ and to that 
a have fiated to you will certainly i te ep agg Zi wis 
€ departed from ; EE e place, and that 1t will never 
Jfrom; and fo determined am I Jor ever to abica by it, that 


will be content . 
to be declared infa f 
MoUs, i , 
Rav. Jan. 1775. y »if L do nst, tothe lay bour of 
my 
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my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all occafons, exert eviry 
power with ubich I either am, or ever foall be legally invefted, in order 
to obtain and maintain for the continent of America that {atisfadtion 
avhich I have been authorifed to promife this day, by the confidential fer. 
wants of our gracious fovercign, ube to my certain knowledge rates bis 
honour fo high, that he would rather part with his crown, than pre. 
ferve it by deceit.’ ; 

From hence, and from the confequent repeal of the duties, which 
our Author proves could not have been made from commercial princi- 
ples, he concludes that the miniftry have openly and folemnly avowed 
the inexpediency of taxing America, and fays, ‘ 1 hope nobody in 
this houfe will hereafter have the impudence to defend American 
taxes in the name of miniftry. The moment they do, with this letter 
of attorney in my hand, I will tell them in the authorifed terms, they 
are wretches,’ with factious and feditious views; enemies to the peace 
and profperity of the mother country and the colonies, and fubverters 
* of the matual affection and confidence, on which the glory and 
fafety of the Britifh empire depend,’ : 

Quitting the-narrow ground, our Author next enters upon the 
hiftorical difcuffion of paft tranfactions, and after reviewing the va 
rious aéts of parliament made before 1764, and affecting America, 


he affirms that they were all founded upon the principle of commercial | 


monopoly, and ‘ that a parliamentary revenue from America was never 
once in contemplation ;’ (it was indeed mentioned by Governot 
Bernard in 1765, as ‘ an innovation,’ as what ‘ was quite new to the 
people,’ and as what they were unable to bear.) He confiders the 


‘ ftate of commercial fervitude and civil liberty,’ in which until that F 


time they had lived not as ‘ perfect freedom,’ but as that, which 
‘comparing it with the ardinary circumftances of human nature, 
was an happy and a liberal condition. —The meafure of obtaining 4 
revenue from America originated with Mr. Grenville, and fays our 
Author, ‘ great was the applaufe of this meafure here. In England 
we cried out for new taxes on America, whilft they cried out that 
they were nearly crufhed with thofe which the war and their own 
grants had brought upon them.’ 

After fome very — remarks on the meafure of paffing thé 
ftamp at, Mr. Burke enters upon a very full expofition of the mo- 
tives and circumftances attending its repeal, under the adminiftration 
of Lord Rockingham and his affociates. This part of his fpeech 
affords a variety of important information, and conftitutes a very 


ample vindication of the conduct of that adminiftration, in a mea ff 


fure, upon which very different opinions have been entertained, He 
proves by the moft authentic evidence, that the oppofition in Ame- 
rica was univerfal in every colony before the repeal. That fuch op- 


pofition did not arife from a knowledge of any change im the king’s : 


minifter, as has been afferted (the very letters from the governors 
and commanders in America, which gave accounts of thoie difturb 


ances being directed to the earl of Halifax, becaufe they were ig- § 


norant of the change in quefticn) ; and that the repeal of the ftamp: 


at fully anfwered the ends propofed, and juftified the meafure itfelf, § 


becaufe the moft perfect tranquility immediately fucceeded, and con 
tinued for fome time in every colony. . 
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Mr. Burke, after refuting feveral other falfehoods that had been in- 
dutrioufly circulated, proceeds to review, and feverely reprehend the 
: fucceeding meafures of government refpecting America ; and con- 
cludes with ftrong admonitions in favour of a milder, and as he 
thinks, more equitable fyftem of policy. The fpeech altogether is a 
very able performance, and will fully anfwer all that may have been 
expected from the Author’s abilities. é, B--- -t. 
Att. 27. A friendly Addrefs to all reafonable Americans, on the 

JubjeB of our political confufions. In which the neceflary Confe- 

quences of violently oppofing the King’s Troops, and of a general 

Non-importation are fairly Rated. New York printed. London 

reprinted. vO. 1S. 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

This performance is afcribed to Dr. Cooper, prefident of King’s 
College in New York ; and probably very oppofite opinions will be 
entertained of its merit by different individuals. The Author, who- 
ever he may be, has employed confiderable att, and fome abilities, 
in holding forth an alarming reprefentation of the diftrefs and car- 
nage likely to enfue in America from acontention with Great Britain, 
and in an endeavour to excite jealoufies, divifions, and animofities 
between the feveral colonies and religious feéts on that continent : 
and for this Zaudab/e purpofe he addreffes firft the members of the 
church of England, and then the Quakers, Baptifts, Germans, 
Dutch, &c. in fucceffion, reprefenting it as the aim of the Prefby- 
terians of New England to exterminate all other religious feéts in 
America, We fhall offer a fhort extra from that part of the per- 

‘formance which is intended to intimidate the colonifts in general from 
an oppofition to the meafures of government. 

* Friends, Countrymen, and Feliow-Subjeds ! let me entreat you to 
roufe up at laft from your flumber, and to open your eyes to the dan- 
ger that furrounds you—the danger. of your being hurried into a ftate 
of rebellion before you are aware of it, and of fuffering all that re- 
fentment which a mighty nation can difcharge upon a defencelefs 
people. Whether Great Britain did right or not, in impofing the 


| duty on tea, and whether we pay it or not, are matters of trifling 


confequence: but whether we fhall bring down upon our own heads 
the full weight of her vengeance, and undergo all the horrors of a 
civil war, or not, are matters of dreadful importance to us. If you 
perfift in the fteps which many of you have taken, and efpecially if 
t go on to encourage the New-Exgland fanatics to attack the 
Ing’s troops, whenever they can meet them; the time cannot bé 

| diftant, in which both you and they will be legally proclaimed Re- 
bels and Traitors —they as principals, and you as their abettors. You 

_ may full profefs yourfelves to be his Maje/ty’s mof? dutiful and loyab 
- Subje@s, as you did in your late Resouves, and as the leaders in the 
grand rebellion of 1641, did, in their meffages to the king imme- 
diately after the battle of Edce-Hill, where they had fought againit 
im in perfon ; but this will not {kreen you from vengeance. No: 
Havock will be the cry; and the dogs of war will be let loofe to 

_ Kar out your vitals. Then, if not before then, the Demon of dif- 
cord will rife to diftra& you. Brother mutt ight agafalt brother, and 
friend againil the friend of his bofom. - In fhort, the country that is 
Row “* fair as Eden,” will become a field of blood, over-{pread with 
G2 defola- 
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defolation and flaughter. I tremble, and my blood retires to iy 
seart at the profpett of fuch amazing anguifh and mifery. The fuy 
and the moon begin already to be darkened, and the {tars to withdray 
their fhining, O all-pitying Heaven! Preferve me! Preferve my 
friends! Preferve my country ! B.. 
Art. 28. Free Thoughts on the Proccedings of the Continental Co, 
eve/:, held at Philadelphia, Sept. 5th, 1774. By a Farmer. Ney, 
York printed. London reprinted. 8vo. 15. Richardfon ay 
Urquhart. 
This farmer of New-York is very unlike the farmer of Pennj 
wana, both in ftyle and fentiments. He endeavours, by the mof 
feifith, interefted confiderations, to engage the farmers of that pro 


vince to oppofe the refolutions of the continental congrefs; mf 


prefenting that the non-exportation agreement will deprive they 

of foreign markets for their produce, and that the non-importatiq 

agreement will raife the price of fuch European goods as they my 

have occaiion to purchafe. 

Art. 29. A Complaint to the of » againft a Pamphle, 
intituled, * A Speech intended to have been fpoken on the Bij 





for altering the Charters of the Colony of Maffachufet’s Bay */F 


rvo. 15. White. B..--4 


Our complainant is very angry with the benevolent Author of th! 


fpeech in gueition ; againit which he declaims with much. warm) 


and fome invective; but he is fo far from having offered any {ae 


ftantial objections to fupport his complaint, that we can find nothiy 
in it of fuffcicnt weight or folidity to merit a ferious refutation. 9 
Art. 30. Lhree Letters toa Member of Parliament, on the Sub 


je of the prefeag Difpute with our American Colonies. 8vo, 1) 


6d. Lowndes. 


Thefe letters are written in fupport of an opinion, ‘ that theplup 
fet up in juftification of our violent proceedings again our Am® 
rican brethren cannot be defended on conftitutional ground,’ kj 


Going which, our Author is Jed into a confideration of the natures 


Britith rights, and of the extents of parliamentary authority ; ani 


though thefe fubjects have been fo often handled in the courfe of ou 


American difpute, he has adduced fome facts and arguments thf 


will deferve attention. In his fecond letter he gives a particular 
count of the. meafure adopted by king Edward III. of fummont 
reprefentatives from Ireland to fit in the Englifh houfe of common; 


and he afterwards obferves, upon this meafure, that the king’s fab 
jects of Ireland had proteitec, ‘ That they were not bound to {eal 
reprefentatives to the parliament in England ; that it was repugnaiy 


to their dderties and cuffoms; for they had not agreed to any fut 
ftipulation at the time of their firft fettlement there: and althoug 
out of reverence to the royal pleafure, they at lait fend reprefes 


atives, yet they delegate no authority of impofing any tax or burthip 


vpon them, but referve that point entirely to their own determi 
tion. No fupremacy of taxation was contended for, nor even 


much as claimed over them, by the parliament at Weitminfag 


— 





* See Review for July laf, p.70, 
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yets if that parliament had been confcious of holding any fuch right, 
they would undoubtedly have enacted a law for levying fubfidies in 
ireland. But neither the king nor his great Councii appear to have 
dreamt that any fuch pretenfion could be fet up, or that any tuch 
right exite’. On the contrary, the Englith houfe of commons 
complain to his majelty of the burthens which the government of 
Ireland had thrown on them, The king fends a requifition to the 
Irih parliament, to provide for their own exigencies, and to grant 
EE himanaid. On their refufal, he fummons them to clect reprefent- 
uf atives to fit and vote in his Englifh houfe of commons, in order that 
no their confent to the fubfrdies he required might be obtained in this 
PE channel. T'he Irith declare againft this, as a grievance, an inno- 
eS vation; and fay they are not bound to fend reprefentatives to the 
heal Englifh parliament: and why? not on the plea of remote fituation, 
thoy for they were near neighbours; but certainly becaufe they claimed 
ME co be legally and rightfully reprefented and taxed in their own par- 
liament only. The fame kingly prerogative, which introduced a 








le, parliament into Ireland, introduced it Jikewife into all our Ame- 

rican colonies (Canada excepted). Thefe American parliaments 
ye have, from their firft eftablifhment, claimed, and mot of them ex- 
t! ercifed, legiflation according to the law and cuftom of the Englith 
te parliament: if them the fubjects there, like the fubjects in Ireland, 
mie have taxed themfelves, either to provide for the exigencies of their 
cbf government, Or with aids to the crown. Nor are the inhabitants of 
lit thofe colonies more bound than the Irith to obey the king’s writs of 


| fummons, and to fend reprefentatives acrofs the fea to fit and tax 
UF them in the parliament at Weltminfler, unlefs a new compact is 
KE formed, by entering into which they may volantarily oblige them- 
felvestodo fo. 1 fay nothing of the comparatively few vorces on 
tif = American quettions arifing in the houfe, even if they wére to fend 
m* reprefentatives ; of the large majority of votes to overbear them ; 
ii or of the policy of the Scotch at the Union, who, forefecing the like 
eGe § contingence, took care to infert, in the compact they entered into, 
ale a fpecial claufe, afcertaining in perpetuum what proportion their /and- 
ous = tax fhould bear to that of South Britain.’ 
ha In a fubfequent part of this performance, the Author endeavours 
| particularly to refute a late Pamphlet, intituled, * he Intereft of 
=the Merchants and Manufacturers of Great Britain, in the prefent 
mig = Conteft with her Colonies, &c.? Of which we gave fome account in 
WE our lat Review. }..-- 
Art. 31. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord M » onthe © 

Affairs of America; froma Member of Parliament. 8vo. 15. 

Almon, : 

) This letter is faid to be addreffed to Lord M ‘ becaufe (among 
other reafons) it is the public opinion that 4is advice has of late fo 
fatally influenced the meafures of adminiltration.’.—The following 
hort extraét may enable our Readers to judge of the merits of this 
performance, 

‘ Whatever may have been the ideas of thofe your Lordthip chiefly 
converfed with during the fammer, yet among the various orders of 
men I met with, the caufe of America grew every day more and more 
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pular; new doubts arofe concerning the authority of the Brig 
parliament to tax the colonies at all : thofe who had leifure and 
portunity to inquire into the principles of our own and other Goth, 
conftitutions, thought there was evident ground to conclude, thy 
the legiflative power was diftinct from the power of taxation. 
yeafoned farther, to the fame conclufion from the feveral formalitis 
ftill kept up in the mode of originating and pafling bills of fupply 
—It was afked, why could the lords neither propofe nor alter money. 
bills? and the anfwer was obvious, becaufe they are not the repp. 
fentatives of the people. It was obferved, that in many parts ¢ 
Germany, even in the electorate of Hanover, though the council ¢ 
ftate made laws, it was the diet which granted fupplies: hence it wa 
inferred, (I leave your Lordfhip to judge how naturally) that thi) 
notion which I fear obtains ftill with the majority of both houfe, 
viz. of the fupremacy of parliament, comprehending taxation, hi 
arifen merely from the accidental union of two diftinét powers in thy 
fame hands. ; 

‘ The power of making all laws whatever, whereby money is ng 
levied upon the fubject, belongs equally to both houfes of parlis 
ment; both houfes forming together under the fovereign, one cou. 
cil of ftate ; but the power of raifing fubfidies, the commons are | 
jealous of as ever; and I confefs, my Lord, it is my own opinion, 
they ought to be fo; becaufe fubfidies are not the dues of the crown, 
but the benevolence of the people. Can it be faid the power ¢ 
raifing taxes in the Britifh parliament extends to Ireland ? Did i} 
extend to the counties palatine in England, before their reprefents 
tives fat in the houfe of commons? Did it extend to the clergy, til) 
in confideration of their freeholds they. were admitted to votein 
ele&tions ? Had not Calais its reprefentatives, while a part of our do} 
minion? Qn what pretence, or by what precedent then, fay tk 
friends of the Americans, does this power extend to them ?” 

In anfwer to our Author’s queftion, whether the counties pal 
tine were taxed ‘ before their reprefentatives fat in the houk oe 
commons,’ it is fcarce neceflary to obferve that Ce/fer had originally) 
itsown peculiar parliament, exercifing the exclufive powers of legifle 
tion and taxation.—That when in the reign of Henry VI, the Englihf 
parliament granted a fubfidy, which was attempted to be levied in} 
that county, as well asin other parts of England, the inhabitan 
remonftrated againft it as an innovation and a grievance ; in conf} 
quence of-which the King forbad the collection of the tax.—After? 
wards however the people of Chefter were taxed without being rt 
— in the parliament of England: but in the a 34 and 4p 

en. VIII. for allowing them reprefentatives, the circumftance df 
their having been fo taxed was exprefsly declared to have been: 
grievance, and ‘ derogatory unto the moft ancient jurifdiGions, libertit, 
and privileges of the faid county palatine,’ as well as * prejudicial to th 
commonwealth, quietne/s, re/t, and peace’ of the inhabitants ; and per 
haps a more direct affirmation of the neceflity of reprefentation ® 
juffify taxation was never made by a zt 
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ritig Art. 32. Thoughts on the prefent Conte? between Adminifiration and 
the Britifo Colonies in America; addreffed to the Merchants of the 


= City of London, and all the Sea-ports, trading and manufacturing 
thy Towns, in Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. 1s. Browne, 
hey This Writer is a warm advocate for the people of America; but 
litig few of his thoughts are new and peculiar to himfelf. . a= 
ply, Art. 33. Extracts from the Votes and Proceedings of the American 
ney. b continental Congre/s, held at Philadelphia on the sth of Sept. 1774. 
‘pre: 8vo, 18. 6d. Almon. 
8 of Art. 34 Fournal of the Proceedings of the Congrefs, &c. 8vo. 
il off 1s. 6d. Dilly, &c. 
Wa The two preceding articles together comprehend the whole pro- 
the ceedings of the late American congrefs, particularly the bill of rights, 
ules, lift of grievances, affociation, addrefs to the people of Great Britain, 
memorial to the inhabitants of the Britifh American colonies, ad- 
the drefs to the inhabitants of the province of Quebec, and minutes of 
occafional refolves, and other proceedings, together with the peti- 
tion to the King; the greater part of which have been fo generally 





difperfed and read, that any remarks from us are now become unne- 
ceflary. We fhall therefore only obferve, that from the implicit 
obedience which is paid in all the Britifh American colonies to the 
aflociations of their congrefs, princes and legiflators may learn to 
know how important it is that all their laws fhould be conformable 
to the fentiments of the people for whom they are made, and whofe 
welfare ought to be the fole end of all government.— We here fee on 
the one hand, the determinations of an affembly without the fmallelt 
power or legal authority, obtaining the moft perfe& obedience 
through an extenfive and populous country, and over a numerous 
peopie, whofe private interefts would lead them univerfally to dif- 
obey thefe determinations; whilft, on the other, we fee that an act 

of parliament made profeffedly for etter regulating the Government of 
ali Maffachufets-Bay, and fapported by a confiderable military and naval 
d force, is not only difobeyed, but is become the means of fufpending 





all all legal government in that province. 5 —“— = 
le Arts 35. An Addrefs to the People of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
itt on the prefent important Crifis of Affairs. By Catharine Macau- 
2 ley... 8vo, 6d. Dilly. 
rn This well-meant effufion of public zeal is chiefly direfted againft 
| a late performance intitled Te Patriot B---t, 
r Art. 36. Authentic Papers from America: fubmitted to the dif- 
° paflionate Confideration of the Public. 8vo. 18, Becket. 
i ‘This colle&tion contains the feveral American petitions previous to 


the repeal of the ftlamp-act, contrafted with the petition of the late 
congrels to the King, and their addrefs to the people of Great 
ritain, — 

" Art. 37. A Plan for conciliating the jarring political Interefis cf 
,, GReat Britain and her North American Golonies, &c. 8v0o. 6d. 
Ridley, 
The Author declares, ‘ that he has not communicated his plan to 

any minifterial or anti-minifterial man; nor to any perfon connected 

th with the people of North America or the Weft-Indies;’— and had he 
G 4 never 
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never communicated it to the public, no lofs would have been faf 


tained, as it contains nothing that is likely ever to be adopted, B. 
wth: 


Art. 38. Fuflice and Policy, An Effay on the increafing Gro 
and Enormities of ovr Great Cities. Shewing the Breaches 
thereby occafioned in the Conftitution ; and to place it on a more 
firm Bafis, by uniting Ireland, inftead of exchanging Religion for 
Trade. Alfo a Defcant on the prefent Srate of the Nation in re- 
gard to America, &c. &c. By a Freeholder in Ireland, and a 
Stockholder in England. Part I1*. 8vo. 1s. Dilly, &c. 1774. 
This honeft Hibernian politician, with all his good intentions, fill 

an{wers the character we heretofore gave of him; the prefent publi. 

cation being as loofe and rambling, as indigetted and crude, as the for- 
mer. Perhaps a perfon who conceives and thinks without method, 
finds his teeming head often overloaded, and brings forth merely to 
give himfelf eafe; in which view, though the offspring be little 
worth, the parent may neverthelefs be congratulated on his fafe deli- 


very from his burden. N, | 


Art. 39. England's true Intereft, inthe Choice of a new Par- 
liament, &c. By a Friend totrueLiberty. 8vo. 6d. Richard 
fon and Urquhart. 1774. : 

This fhould have been noticed a month or two ago; but it efcaped 
our collector. It contains advice to the freeholders,—too good to be 
minded. It is not this way that votes are gained or loft. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Art. 40. Tables for computing the apparent Places of the fixt Stars, 
and reducing Otfervatians of the Planets, By the Rev. Nevil 
Mafkelyne, B.D. F.R.S. and Aftronomer-Royal. Publifhed by 
the Prefident and Council of the Roval Society, at the Public Ex- 
pence. Fol. 16s. infheets. Nourfe. 177:. 

In this volume, we are prefented with obferved tranfits of the flars 
and planets over the meridian and zenith diftances, for a feries of al- 
moft five years, viz. from May 1765 to the clofe of the year 1769; 
to which are added 56 tables for aftronomical purpofes. We learn, 
from the dedication to the King, prefixed to this work, that his Ma- 
jefty has commanded the obfervations of the Aftronomer-Royal to be 
wee | publifhed under the infpection of the prefident and council 
of the Royal Society. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. R--s, 

Art. 41. A Philofophical Effay on Space: In‘which are exploded 
thofe commonly received, though contradictory Notions, that 
Space is Nothing, or that it is the Senforium of the Deity. Ina 
Letter.toa Friend. By Richard Yate, Gentleman; Author of fe- 
veral learned and ingenious Pieces, which have received the Sanc- 
tion of the moft eminert Profeffors of the liberal Arts. S8vo. 15. 


. ee : cnseiaall 
The puffin the title-page will hardly eftablifh the credit of this 


futile performance on a very abftrufe, metaphyfical fubje&t. SR ..g, 





* For the firft part, fee Rev. vol. xviii. p. 152. 


METAPHYSICS, 
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MFETAPHYSICS, 
Art. 42» The Spirit and Union of the Natural, Moral and Divine 

Law. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 1774. . 

We have perufed this volume with fome degree of attention; but 
are at a lofs to determine what principles the Author propofes to 
efablith. ‘If others are not more fuccefsful than we have been, they 
will derive little inftruction from thefe lectures. ‘The following are 


| tome of the Author’s general conclufions : 
‘ There are no ideas of fenfation without reflefion, nor of reflec- 


| tion without fenfation.’ 
‘ The moral law was not originally, but came in with tranfgreffion; 
it arifes from felf prefervation and intereit, from compact and con- 
venience, and of courfe mut be different in different climates, and 
variable from’ the accidents of place, circumftance, and time, and 
et good for the place and time being.—lIt is impoilible to reafon 
@ priori, and abfurd to enter into any controverfy concerning the 

f nature of a power.’ } 

‘The term moral is improperly applied to any of the attributes of 
God, becaufe they are invariable : All the attributes of God are 
of another nature, different from thofe of men.— We can never com- 

are our attributes, which are called moral, with thofe of God, fince 
things, which to us may appear wrong and cruel, are before God 


right and benevolent.’ a R-.s. 


Art. 43. The genuine Speech of Lord Mansfield, in giving the 
udgment of the Court of King’s Bench, Nov, 28th, 1774, in the 
Caufe of Campbell againft Hall, refpecting the King’s Letters Pa- 
tent, of July 20, 1764, for raifing a Duty of 4! per cent. on all the 
Exports from the Ifland of Grenada. ‘Taken in Short-hand by a 

Barrifter. 8vo. - 2s. for 24 /mail pages. Kearfly. 

Some idea of the general nature and grounds from whence this 
litigation hath proceeded, may be collected from a little article in our 
Review * for January laft, p 69—70. 

In this particular cafe, Alexander Campbell, who, in March 1763, 
had purchafed a plantation in Grenada, brought his action againft 
William Hall, collector for his Majefty in that ifland, of the duty of 
4; per cent. on goods exported ; in order to recover a fum of money 
which had been paid by the plaintiff, asa duty upon fugars which he 
had exported: and the action was brought on this ground, that the 
duty had not been impofed by lawful or fufficient authority to warrant 
the defendant in requiring and receiving it. See alfo the pamphlet re- 
ferred to, in the note, or our fhort fketch of it, as above. It appears, 
from a {pecial verdiét given fome time ago, in this caufe, at Guild-. 
hall, that the money ftill remained in the defendant’s hands, with the 
attorney-general’s confent, for the exprefs purpofe of trying the 
queftion, as to the validity of impofing this duty, without the con- 
currence of parliament, Accordingly, this great and important 
point, is here very ably, impartially, and clearly difcuffed; and, 
finally, on particular circumftances (not upon the general merits of the 
Cu... 
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* Vid, Confideraticns on the impofition of 43 per cent. &c. 
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caufe) judgment is given for the plaintiff: by which the ifland j, 
freed from the payment of the above-mentioned duty ; and it now re. 
mains to be feen what compenfation government will receive on par. 
liamentary authority. ' 

Art. 44. Farther Proceedings in Fabrigas and Moftyn: with the 
Record verbatim, and the Arguments of Counfel before the Cour, 
of King’s Bench, on the Bill of Exceptions, on Tuefday the r¢th 
of November, 1774. Correctly taken in Short-hand, by Mr, 
Gurney. Fol. 2s. Kearfly. 

Our Readers have feen a brief ftate of the former proceedings in 
this famous litigation, in our 49th volume, p. 398, and 507: where 
we took notice that Governor Moltyn, the defendant, againft whom 
the plaintiff had obtained a verdict with 30col. damages, had been § 
refufed a new trial, by the Court of Common-Pleas. He then re- 
forted to a writ of error; which was allowed, on the 14th of Decen- 
ber 17733 and the argument, on this ground, came on in November 
laft, as above mentioned in the title. The conteft feems to have § 
been extremely well maintained by the pleaders on both fides ; but 
the matter is yet undecided. The counfel who diftinguithed them. 
felves in thefe laft proceedings, are Mr. Buller, for the governor, and 
Mr. Peckham for Mr. Fabrigas. | 
Art. 45. The Neceffity of limiting the Power of the Praétitioners | 

in thefeveral Courts of fuftice; and of making effectual the Law 

%or txing the Bills of Attornies and Solicitors. In a Letter to § 

Alexander Wedderburn, Efq; his Majefty’s Solicitor-general. 

4to. 6d. Bew. 

Mr. Mawhood, of whofe litigations and fufferings we gave fome in- 
timation in a former Review *, is the writer of this letter. We really § 
pity this gentleman, as, though a man of fpirit, he feems to be en- 
gaged in a very unequal conteft. He complains of his lawyers, and 
boldly arraigns them at the bar of the public, at the fame time.that 
he is ftill obliged to have recourfe to them. What is the natural | 
confequence of fuch warfare? What can he expeét, but that they 
will form themfelves into an impenetrable phalanx, to oppofe and 
overwhelm him? . 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 46. Obfervations on the Ufe of Dr. ‘fames’s Fever Powder, 
Emetie Tartar, and other Antimonial Preparations in Fevers, By 
William White, F.S. A. &c. 8vo, 28. 6d. Cadell,&c. 177% F 
The great Boerhaave after labouring many years in applying the F 

mechanical philofophy to medicine, and particularly to the expla 

nation of difeafes, (very few of which feem dependent on mechanical 
affections,) began, towards the end of his life, to perceive that the 
doétrine of fevers had been defective, and that fomething more than 
acrimony of the fluids, muft concur in their production, It was Dn 

Hoffman however who, overlooking the fuppofed defects of the pa/ive 

circulating fluids, firft confidered fevers as affections of the higher 

powers of animal bodies, (we mean the fenfible and moving folids,) 
and particularly referred them to {pafmodic conftrictions of the exe 
treme veffels of the body, and confequent increafed ations of the 
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* Vid. our laft volume. Confult the tad/e of conteats, 
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d vafcutar fyftem, induced by the wis medicatrix natura. 
aon in ceiue pathology has been adopted and taught in 
the {chools of medicine, particularly that of Edinburgh, where Dr. 





Cullen has improved it by many ufeful illuftrations, (and fome addi- 
re tions, apparently founded in truth, with a very few exceptions) parti- 
rt * cilarly of his opinion, that debility is a caufe of fpatm ; for tous the 
h temporary fufpenfion of ftrength, obfervable in fevers, feems, from 
rt their remote caufes, fymptoms, and cure, to be rather an effect than 

a caufe of fever. ; 
in With thefe apparent amendments in the theory of fevers, a con- 
re fiderable improvement in their treatment was introduced by the ufe 
me ef antimonials, particularly of Kermes’s Mineral in France, and of 
1 E James’s Powder and Emetic Tartar in England; all which in con- 
. formity to the new and prevailing hypothefis, have been faid to a& 
° in the cure of fevers, chiefly by a relaxing power, exerted in refoly- 
t ing the fuppofed fpatmodic ftri€ture of the extreme vefiels. 
fe We have premifed thefe reflections on fevers and on antimonials, 
t fp as being the only fubje&ts of confideration, mentioned in the title- 
\- page before us; though on examination we find a train of other dif- 
d § ~ particularly phrenitis, cynanche, peripneumonia, pleuritis, 

carditis, peritonitis, gaftritis, enteritis, hepatitis, cyftitis, hytteritis, 
7 theumati{mus, and arthritis, dragged into the book itfelf, and fu- 
¥ perficially difcuffed. ( 
0 Mr. White appears however to have acquired fome, we cannot 
. fay a perfect knowledge of the improved dottrines lately taught by 
medical profeffors, efpecially thofe of Edinburgh ; and, to fuch prac- 
. titioners as are wholly unacquainted with thefe doctrines, his obfer- 
y vations may prove ufeful: though, in truth, they afford nothing of 
: importance which has not been much better delivered by others, 
DRAMATIC, B---4. 
t F Art. 47, The Romance of an Hour ; a Comedy of two Adis, as 
ly performed with univerfal applaufe, at the Theatre Royal in Co- 
vent. Garden. Written by Hugh Kelly, Efq; 8vo. 1s, Kearfly. 
177 4¢ 
Though this piece is not without fufficient merit to entitle it to 

a place in the catalogue of Farces, it has by no means any preten- 

fions fufficient to juftify the contempt with which the Author affects 

to treat his cotemporary dramatifts, in the Epilogue; and it is ecx- 
tremely whimfical, that the fame Writer, who in that Epilogue 

Piques himfelf, on owning his obligations to Marmonte/, in his Preface, 





affects to difclaim the French novelift, and to derive his fuccefs frona 
his own original ftock of genius. The fources from which he has 
drawn are evident; and if he claims praife from originality of con- 
ception in regard to the character of Bafora, he ovght to have fuf- 
tained that claim, by an equal degree of originality in the exe- 
Cution, wherein we think he greatly fails; having exhibited a 
fimple gentoo in the garb of a methodift preacher. The cataftrophe 
alfo is ridiculoufly precipitated, and indeed the whole fecond aé& 

much inferior, in every refpect, to the firft. 
The Arlequin Sauvage of the Italian Comedy, might have afforded 
the Author of oyr Dramatick Romance fome good hints; but perhaps, as 
Gum erland 
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Cumberland difowns Shadwell, Kelly difowns an acquaintance with 
any writers who have formerly treated a kindred fubjeét How dif. 
ferent is this fpirit from’ the conduct of Zereace, Plautus, Moliere, 
‘anburgh, and even our ORIGINAL SHAKESPEARE ! C 
° 


POETICAL. 

Art. 48. Sibyline Leaves: containing a Prophecy of unknown 
Antiquity, fuppofed to refer to the Year of our Lord 17757}e¥ ol. 
1s. Evans. Strand. 

A fatire on the exaltation of Wilkes to the city chair ; written ia 
Hudibraftics, not inferior to many of Butler’s ; for initance : 

‘ Swift throng the citizens to free 
The champion of their liberty ; 
No horfe, nor afs, nor mule thall draw 
Their law’s proteétor from the law, 
But charter’d fhoulders bear from thrall, 
The city Saviour to Guildhall. 

The anti-patriots will gain a good laugh by the humour of this 
pleafant piece of prophecy; while the angry Wilkites, perhaps, 
would be ready to treat the Author as the prophets of old were 
treated by the wicked Jews, whom they were fent to reclaim. 

Art. 49. Adodern Midnight Converfation, adapted to the Times, 

1zmo. 38. Evans. Pater-nofter row. 

Dialogues between hufbands and wives. The women are all clever, 
and the men are noodles: the poetry very fo—fo. Some modern 
characters are well hit: Nabobs, aldermen, jockeys, ftock-jobbers, 
trading-juftices, common councilmen, and many others are fatirically 
exhibited. Even Revicwers do not efcape; and to fhow our impar- 
tiality, we fhall felect what the Author has: fo feverely faid of as, as 
perhaps the fmarteit part of bis book : 


A Recipe to make a modern Critic. 
Two drachms of ftale fenfe, and a fcruple of wit, 
A lump of old learning, of tafte a fmall bit; 
A line or two out of Ariftotle’s rules, 
And a fatchel of nonfenfe glean’d up from the {chools ; 
Of Lethe’s thick ftream a full gallon well fhook, 
Of farcafms two hundred from any old book; 
Ten or twelve lines of good claflical prate, 
With the name of old Horace to add to their weight ; 
A few Latin maxims, two mottos from Greece, 
A {prig from Quintilian, of logic a piece ; 
The law of a furgeon, and phyfic’s {trong purge, 
And all that mechanical powers can urge ; 
‘Twelve French repartees, and three lines from Boileau, 
Politenefs and modern refinement to fhow; 
Of candour a grain, and of fcandal a ton, 
Of knowledge two ounces, of merit not one; 
Cantharides plenty to blifter the page, 
But admit not a fcruple of tincture of fage; 
A handful of rue, and of onions a load, 
The brain of a calf, and'the breaft of a toad ; 

The 
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The eye of a mole, and the nail of a cat, 

The tooth of a moufe, and the wing of a bat; 

The purfe of old poverty, hunger’s lank jaw, 

The gander’s long windpipe, the monkey’s crimp paw ; 
"Cake this dofe, my good Author, you quickly will do, 

. For CRITICAL, MONTHLY, .or any * REVIEW,’ 

To confefs the truth, it is a provoking thing, that a man cannot 
write a bad or filly book, but he mutt be ¢old on’t by thofe curfed 
critics !—What golden times would Authors have, were it not for this 
veneration of vipers! It is amazing that all Grubftreet does not rife 
acaintt them, and get them totally exterminated by act of parliament! 
Art. 50. The Theori/ts, a Satire, By the Author of Medico- 

Maitix. [See Review, vol. so, p. 314.] .4to. .18,. Kearfly. 

This Writer exprefies great difcontent, that we have on a former 
occafion placed him with the family of the Wellencughs. We know 
not from whence this fhould proceed, unlefs it be trom a confciouf- 
nefs that he belongs to the Badenoughs. If this be the cafe, and if we 
have miftaken his genealogy» we cannot blame his anger; for a 
true ancient Priton would fooner prove himfelf defcended from an 
ancient Pritifh hogdriver,.than from a Saxon peer. From the Bad- 
encughs, therefore, a numerous and flourifhing family, . we will fup- 
pofe that he is defcended; and; indeed, the following Badenoughi- 
cifms leave little doubt upon the matter : ore 

P.8, What you advife would be my chiefef? pride. Chief, good 
friend, is not a pofitive, but a fuperlative adjective, and admits of no 
farther degrees of comparifon. ) sesanod 
Pi 12. Themfelves unzlighten'd, what can they explain? Unnligh- 
ten’d though {pelt with two ws is afad word for uuenlighten’d; if the 
double 2 was a typographical error, it is. ftill worie; for then ic 
will mean nothing more than xot di/burthen'd, . 

In the next couplet offend and underfiand are forry rhymes, 

P. 14. And plain experience, in apparel ¢rim. 

Every taylor knows that thefe two epithets are diametrically oppo- 
fite, and cannot poflibly be applicable to the fame {ubject.. 

So, good Mr. Badenough, adieu to you! And when you next 

——--~Leave San¢torius for an idle fong, _ 
Bring no more fuggeftions of bribery againft the Reviewers; for, be 
affured, this is only a {mall part of the flagellation thcy have in ftore 


for you. L 
REtiGrovus and CONTROVERSIAL, , 
Art. 1. Three Letters, written by Richard Hiil, Efq; to the 
Rev. J. Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, in 1773, fetting. forth Mr. 
Hill’s Reafons for declining any further Controverfy relative to 
Mr. Wefley’s Principles. 8vo. 6d. Dilly, &c. , 
What! more finifhing ffrokest+ /—But, the occafion, we fee, is 
fair; Mr. Hill feems to have found fuflicient caufe for the prefent 
publication, He had, it appears, refolved, on very commendable 
principles, to quit entirely this field of controverfy; and he had, 








* What! any? Even a good one? Who could have expeged tics. 
from fuch thiftles ? . —— 


t Sec Review, vol. xlviii. March 1733, py 240. 
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in a Chriftian-like manner, at a friendly interview, fhaken hands with 
Mr. Wefley, and laid by his pen. In the fame pacific difpofition he 
wrote to his principal antagonift, Mr. Fletcher, the three letters 
here publifhed ; and he alfo put a ftop to the fale of fuch of his 
traéts as this conteft had given birth to. It foon, however, appeared, 
that all this peaceable intention, and praife-worthy proceeding, was 
‘ moft injurioufly mifreprefented.” It was confidently rumoured, and : 
afirmed, that he had recanted his fentiments, and had begged Mr. A 
Welfley’s pardon, for having written againft his principles. 
As this falfehood gained ground, and even itaggered fome of his 


| own particular friends, Mr, Hill found himfelf * under the difagree- R 
; able neceflity of appearing once more in public, upon the occafion ; be 
| not to carry on the difpute—but only to lay beforethe religious world | ¥ 
if his real motives for difcontinuing it. And as thefe will be beft feen 2 cl 
| by the private letters which he wrote to Mr. Fletcher, he has been h 
ii prevailed upon to let them go out in their original drefs, not having fi 
had the leaft defign of publifhing them, at the time they were written.’ 
From the contents of thefe letters we are fully fatisfied, that there f 
was not the leaft foundation for the report that Mr. Hill had retratted . 
\ his religious opinions; it only appears that he laudably withed for P 
( peace, while his opponents are for war. Sao 


This retiring champion of the tabernacle, however, like the Par- 
thians of old, is not lefs formidable in his retreat than in a dire&t 
attack, He here lets fly, at the Arminians and Perfeionifts, one of 
his fharpe& pointed arrows. He ftiles it ‘ their Creed.’ He fays he 
has ‘ compofed it from their fentiments ;’ and he adds, that he * can 
fearcely read it without horror.’ Yet he thinks himfelf juftified in pub- 
lifhing it, as Mr. Fletcher ftill continued the controverfy with fo mach’ 
warmth. Thus inftead of * peace,’ behold what ‘ great bitternefs +.’ 
Art. 52. Religion a Farce. ina Letter toa Reader in the Uni- 

verfity of Salamanca. 8vo. 6d. Williams. , 

This being a curions title to a contemptible performance, it may 
require more explanation than it deferves. . A {chifm having arifen 
in the eitablifhed charch concerning fubfcription to articles of faith, 
a fly Catholic fteps in, armed with a clumfy two-edged fword, to 
fight his way between the defenders of fubfcription and the petitioners 
againft fuch mental bondage. The Difienters, with fome of Mother 
| Church’s own undutifu! children, clamowr about the right of private 
y _ judgment ; the Papifts fland watching the event of the conteft, hint- 
: ing, that if an at&t fhould pafs to releafe the petitioners from fubfcrip- 
‘tion, there can be no reafon to refufe Papiits a repeal of the Tet : 
and when the church withftands thefe attacks, and defends her fpi- 
ritual outworks by haman laws, both her antagonifts reproach her 
with intolerancy and popifh principles. In this country, however, 
and in this queftion, Roman Catholics ought to be fet afide, as un- 
worthy of attention; for when proteftant liberty is in difpute, all 
profefied enemies to it are excluded, on their own principles, and 
can have no claim to come in for fnacks, as this Writer exprefles it, 
with the clerical petitioners. Accordingly, when he endeavoured to 
deduce fuch a claim in the public papers, (the letters relating to 
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; fe the greateft part of this publication) the correfpond- 

peng a HO ‘aan wuftly declined, as foon as his complexion ap- 

d, and he was left to fay what he pleafed, as long as the printer 
thought his letters worth inferting. 

From fome indications, this pamphlet appears to come from the 
fame ftrange pen that engaged againit duelling and fuicide in Ar- 
ticle 18, of this Month’s Catalogue. “ 
Art. 53: Methodifm a Farce. In a fecond Letter to a Reader 

in the Univerfity of Salamanca, 8vo. 1s. Meighan. 1774. 

Another attempt from the above indefatigable hand, to ftart a 
Romifh controverfy in the daily papers; but his ridiculous letters 
being all confefledly rejeéted by the news-printers, he has had perfe- 
verance enough to publifh in {pite of them, though they confit 
chiefly of expoftulations with the faid printers, for their difregard of 
him. Indeed his ftyle of writing, apart from the fubject, was fuf- 
ficient to exclude him; and for this he makes the following apology. 

‘ In regard to the ftyle, which certain connoiffeurs ftigmatife him 
for, as being neither profe nor verfe, he, once for all, gives them to 
underftand, that, Plutarch-like, heof things, not words, is ever in 
purfuit; and that if a vein for numbers has, fince the days of Rofcius, 
to pieces for the ftage no objeftion been, it fhould not be to his, if 
now and then perchance indulged.’ 

For the credit of the celebrated order of Jefus, it is to be hoped 
this emulator of Plutarch and Rofcius was not of that bentherheodray 
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J. A Sermon upon the Turf, by a Saint from the Tabernacle: 
preached at the laft Newmarket Meeting. 8vo. gd. Bew. 1774. 
An excellent difcourfe in the affumed charaGer; though we will 

not {crutinize too clofely into the Writer’s pretenfions to fainthhip. 

It is doubtful whether the Tabernacle will own a man, who appears 

to have too much of the wag in him to rank among the long difmal 

faces that harangue about Moorfields ; though it is probable he is 
no flranger to a pulpit of fome other clafs: he may therefore at pre- 
fent be allowed a place among Poor Robin’s finful faints, until he 
ycan make out a better title to canonization. The following extrac 
from this difcourfe will fufficieatly inform our Readers of his talents. 
* It may be about three weeks ago that I faw a crowd, and inquir- 
ing what was the matter, I found they had made a ring, in which 
two men ftripped of their very fhirts, were prepared to encounter 
with fits. I called out to them to fufpend their quarrel, ’till I had 
communicated fomething which it nearly concerned them to know; 

I prevailed, {and like a bleffed* peacemaker, fo completely foftened 

them, that—they put on their fhirts again, and parted friends: The 

other inftance is fo extraordinary, and indeed almoft incredible, that 
if I was not able to produce witneffes of its truth, I fhould be unwil- 
ling to mention it. You know there is a diverfion that goes by the 
name of cocking, in which the company are extremely clamorous, 

Prophanely fwearing and bullying, infomuch that a perfon with 

moderate lungs could not pofibly be heard. At fuch affembly I was 

prefent, not prompted by avarice to aét the fame butcherly part with 
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the reft; but, being earneft in foul-faving —I called out to them, wit 

a windpipe fo clear and ftrong, that they were amazed at it: Tim, 

" proved this firft furprize to the happieft of purpofes, and told them, 

| they were in the greateft danger if they continued in that place five 

minutes longer, that in all probability they would. be ‘dead men} 

they were already + dead in tre/paffes and fins. 1 begged by all thy 
7 was dedr'to’ them, that they would follow me, which they did, with 

. the greateit expedition ; I verily believe that! drew them outof the pit ] 
F\, in Jefs than‘ halfthe time above mentioned. This was a pious fraat 
| you muft acknowledge: and when I had got them out, I brought 
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fnch arguments from fcripture againft their cryel paftime, that th 
v fhewed evident figns of remorfe. Have’ you no'bowels of compafiion, 
, faid I, or do you think thefe fubjeéts of your mirth have no feeling, 


that you thus riot in their. wounds, wantonly provoking and ftir. 
i ring them up to ftrife? 4 righteous man regardeth the life of bis beaf, 
if fo { Solomon faid: and of his bird too, I fay.’ “Recollect, 1 pray you, 
i that pathetic addrefs of your Saviour, § “‘ O Jerufalem, Jerufalem, 
which killeft the prophets, and ftoneft them that are fent unto thee, 
| t how often would | have gathered thy children togethet, as a'ben dith ! 
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gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not!”” And was it fot 
ehigf-that the hen gathered ‘her chicken$ ander her wings, that-theit b 
blood fhould-be fpilt for: your’ recreation’? That with artificial wea | 
pons (O diabolical invention!) they fhould tear and ‘mangle each 
other, and die ten thoufand deaths ?—Did not Peter weep bitterly 
as F Wilren the || cock crew.?—For it reproached him With* the’denial éf } 
Wy, "Matter: and, you deny Chrif, you a& in oppofition to his gotpey 
i which requires that ‘you’ inodla be fender heencd. In fhort, miy ex 
pottulations had‘ the defired effect’ upon 'thein,' théy went:away svik” 1 
difpofitions totally.“changed, fo that not One of -them «would Aiare 
nh. trod on a {pider if he hw feen ‘it. This'wasia glorioas converfion, 1. ) 
| fhould be glad to hear that the regular divines -did-any thing: like. it.” 
: “Phofe-whowith tofee his notions'of jeckeyfhip, and how-he treat | 
i} his black legped: auditors,’ will not repefit’ purchafing she--fermon} } 
though one of the*‘Author’s jokes has beea'to charge three-pence ext: | 
traordinary; with a’#iew, no-dodbt, to’ preférve a refemblance co: the. 
odd prices of Moorfields divinity *:he-underftood:/ua too well to take 
off a.penny ortwo pence, on that accoant, 9-2 3 Seo log ae 
II. In Latmbeth‘Chapel, at the: Confecration of Dr.. Thomas, Bithog 
- of Rochefter, Nov.+1rz.. ‘By William Bell, D..D. ‘Prebendary’ of - 
| Wettminfter; Treafurer of St’ Patfl’s and Chaplain to’ the Prin 
- Amelia,: gtovous, -Robfon, ) Yt tie ee Tae 
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_ ®, Never was a more unfortunate. erratum than the omiffion of the 
little particle the, in our account of’ The Codbler€~ © Worthy of ‘imita 
tion,’ is (in this inltance) non/enfe. Read the paffage thus :—If the 
French piece, from which the prefent is faid to’ be taken, is in ftyle 
and conftraction, in-any degree a model worthy of she imitation, the 
Englifh Author is doubly criminal, not only ‘for “/aling, but fot 
robbing the Spital. . _ 





Ephiin  °: t Prov. xii. 10. 
‘ § Luke xiii. 34. ihe || Matt. XXVle 745 75% 
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